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THE MEN WHO SUCCEED 
GEORGE RowLAaNp Dopson 


E are all progressives. We know that society is imperfect, that improvements ought 

to be made. The man whom we call a reactionary is usually only a progressive 

who does not believe in the wisdom of the particular changes we propose. But 

when we read the radical papers, those. who assume to speak in our name generally fail to 

satisfy us. The reason is clear. They call themselves radicals, intellectuals, reformers, 
idealists, but what these names imply is precisely what they are not. 

They are not radicals, for they do not go to the roots of things. These roots lie in 

the past. They are not reached except through a study for which the so-called radical 


has too little patience. They are not intellectuals, for their utterances betray the fact 


that they have no adequate comprehension of the complexity of modern life. In their 
zeal for a few interests they ignore others equally important and precious. ‘They can 
hardly assume the réle of reformers, for it is impossible to reform an organic thing in 
ignorance of the tendencies through which it came to its present form. And we must re- 
fuse them the name of idealists, however much they talk of the future. An ideal is some- 
thing more than a dream. Every pertinent and relevant ideal is the natural goal of ten- 


.dencies already on the way. It is a revelation of what the real world is moving toward, 


is destined to be. 

As the surgeon must know anatomy, olrsidenee and pathology, so he who assumes 
to guide human evolution must have the threefold vision of past, present, and future. 
For this intellectual equipment the enthusiasm and eloquence of a good heart are no sub- 
stitute. He who has this vision will be conservative, radical, intellectual, and idealist in 
one. He will know how to conserve what is precious, what civilized nations have won in 
their long upward climb; he will act wisely in the present, knowing how to reform grad- 
ually what cannot be palirteh over outright; and he will so direct ane control progressive 
tendencies that his reforms will stay put. When a movement forward is made, there 
will be no reaction which will sweep most of the gains away. 

_ Prophets, like other people, have the defects of their qualities. They sometimes see 
only the future, and the remote future at that. They are unable to make clear to us the next 
step. They need also for the wholesomeness and sanity of their message a vision of the 
past and a knowledge of the present. 

. The vision, therefore, that makes the trustworthy and helpful prophet is the threefold 


vision of life,—yesterday, to-day, to-morrow,—as it advances through time. Without it 
- one is only a fraction of a man; with it he is complete, one of the “true, whole men who 
- succeed.” 
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“A Good Peace rather than a Good Press” 


LOYD GEORGE PUT THE TRUTH in an epi- 
- gram when he said the other day in London, “T 
would rather have a good.peace than a good 
press.” The obvious meaning is that he has given 


up expectation of help, or even decency and intelligence, 


| in} the fourth estate. 


The most popular journals have 
made a sorry show of themselves since the war, here in 
America, in London, and in Paris. ‘They are enemies of 
peace. They lack everything that is in harmony with 
truth, moral stability, and a desire for a better world. 
_ Indeed, they have a diabolic ability to huckster the worst 
' passions, prejudices, and immoralities to their consti- 
-tuencies. It is shocking, if a reader takes seriously either 
news or editorial matter, to find how, with the exception 
of a bare handful of newspapers in this country,—and 
it is only a little less true abroad,—the shoddy stuff and 
the hateful tattle befoul column after column of our read- 
ing. What obscure position the truth gets in the press, 
the truth which is being done in Paris! The historic 
present-hour struggle of the principal delegates, to make 
-a sound and lasting doctrine of peace out of the sacrifi- 
cial deed in war of the men whose blood sanctifies the 
soil of France, is shamefully, wickedly pushed aside by 
editors. It is not true that newspapers reflect the thought 
and will of the people. Citizens throughout the world re- 
sponded to the ideals stated for them rather than to them 
by President Wilson in the winning of the war. That was 
the normal expression of humankind: But, as the casual 
student of people in the mass knows, they can be twisted 
around as it may be desired by tricksters political and 
journalistic. ‘The crowd as a crowd is sluggish, stupid, 
and inarticulate. ‘That is why the editor gets in his 
| dirty work, his destructive cynicism, his effectual poison 
of distrust. ‘That is what ails the stupendous task of seal- 
ing the martial victory with a covenant which uses the 
same words we all accepted for the prosecution of the 
war. The Prime Minister in his address defended the 
work of the Conference. Any man defends it who is 
‘a white soul. Meanwhile, we can offer two hopes,— 
that President Wilson speak to us at once in like fashion, 


‘and that not one of our readers leave his brains or his 


» conscience behind him when-he picks up the daily-paper. 
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For a Broad-gauged VM. Cin, 


A GOOD THING comes out of Worcester. It is the 

report of a committee of. the directors of the 
Y. M. C. A. of that city, which recommends the abolition 
of the so-called evangelical test for full and active mem- 
bership in the Association. Character counts, they say. 
Our readers know that, according to.the historic and 
troublesome Portland platform, the people who cannot 
be regular members are excluded on account of a doc- 
trinal test quite narrow and incongruous for these days 
of working Christian unity. The leaders of the Association 
must know the disability. We judge from what Dr. John 
R. Mott has been saying during the war, he knows. It re- 
mains for these men of Worcester who give their service 
and money for the good work to say the word which they 
need not fear and which ought to lead to the recon- 
struction of the Y. M. C. A. Certainly, they leave no 
doubt as to their stand. ‘They voted to “appoint a board 
of governors of not over twenty-five public-spirited :citi- 
zens of Worcester, the test of whose eligibility shall be 
‘to aid the youth of Worcester to become useful citizens. 
Out of the anguish, agony, and darkness of the war has 
come a light pointing toward a real brotherhood of man. 
The Worcester Y. M. C. A. desires that its efforts shall 
be of the utmost service along the broadest possible lines. 
With that end in view, the directors anticipate that the 
next international convention of the Y. M. C. A., to be 
held in November, will eliminate the provisions requiring 
that membership in an evangelical church is a requisite 
for an active membership in the Association.” ‘They acted 
as well as resolved. They elected a Christian Scientist 
and a Quaker to the board of governors. These faiths 
have been outside the pale. The available news does not 
say that a Unitarian or a Universalist was also chosen, 
but they might well be in a city where both churches are 
prominent. We shall look with unwonted expectancy to 
the convention in November. 


The Difficult Duty of the Missionary 


HE AMERICAN BOARD has been called upon 
during the week to publish a statement following 

the formal charges against some of its missionaries that 
they have been pro-German, especially in the Balkan 
States. Dr. William E. Strong, editorial secretary of 
the Board, Boston, does wisely to make a prompt reply. 
He says: “Though the Board’s instructions to its mis- 
sionaries are to keep themselves quite clear from all 


political, partisan, or national propaganda, and while 


as a class they are exceedingly careful in this particular, 
it happens sometimes that under the earnestness of 
their feeling they break over the proper bounds of 
speech or action. In the excitement of these war times 
in the Balkan States and the tension of national feel- 
ings between those states, it is inevitable that suspicion 
should be quickly aroused, and that words and actions 


should be sharply judged and often misjudged. The 


officers of the Board are not prepared to believe that 
any of its missionaries has meant to violate the instruc- 
tions of the Board or to engage in political intrigue.” 


The missionary is more than a teacher of a religious — 


system. He has, according to his gifts, direct and in- 


direct influence upon the whole life of the people and 


nation to which he is assigned. He is sought for po- 
litical counsel. ‘The record of statesmanship as well as 
churchmanship is one of the glories of Christian enter- 
prise in foreign fields. For example, a distinguished 


American teacher ‘told the-writer that the greatest man’. i} 
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he met in Japan a year ago was a missionary. We should 
like to give his name. It is easy for these men, whose 
central motive is love, sometimes to go beyond discre- 
tion in exalting the good of the people among whom 
they labor. ‘To render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s may be interpreted so as to justify their con- 
duct in ordinary times. But these times are extraordi- 
nary. When their national fealty threatens to nullify 
the other commandment of rendering unto God the 
things that are God’s they ought to know which is the 
greater commandment. By taking this course they are 
both truly religious and rightly politic. 


A New Salvation Army? 


VAILING ITSELF of the wonderful reputation 

“\ it made in the war, the Salvation Army is gathering 
thirteen millions of dollars for the expansion of the work 
in this country. Of course the sum will be fully made 
up by the people, for, making all due allowance for the 
extravagant praise of what was in reality a very small 
part of the war welfare work,—two hundred workers in 
the Army as contrasted with seven thousand in the 
Y. M. C. A.,—the people like the heroic stuff of this pic- 
turesque organization. It literally makes a good showing 
and a good hearing on street-corners ; and Americans are 
strong for both these things. But a greater, deeper thing 
it makes,—it makes down-and-outs up-and-ins. The ex- 
amples of its healing and straightening power are too 
numerous and thrilling to be forgotten by either mind or 
heart. God bless the Salvation Army for keeping closest 
to those whose need is greatest. That is the test of real 
religion. Not all churches do that,—certainly not our 
own churches, of which only it may be we have a right 
to speak. So we hope the soldiers will keep to the streets 
and the byways, and compel them by their robust fervor 
and love to come in. And therefore we hope Col. Gif- 
ford of the Army does not mean this too literally: “The 
old Salvation Army, the army that everybody knew, 
whose outward symbols were the girl with the tam- 
bourine, the little groups on street-corners, with the big 
bass drum and blatant trumpets, the red-clad, cotton- 
whiskered Santa Claus, jingling his little bell andeshiver- 
ing beside his kettle at Christmas-time—that army is no 
more. Out of the fires of war has come a new Salvation 
Army. Ih the place of the old army, a mighty legion, still 
militant, still aggressive in the performance of the task 
of helpful service to which it is consecrated, but a vaster 
force, with a new dignity and new esteem in the hearts 
of the American people.” Guard against what may be 
lost in gaining so-called dignity. Many a congregation 
has thereby lost its soul. Reverence is right; it is the 
soul of religion. We recall how certain religious regulars 
won a rebuke from Jesus when they complained of the 
demonstrative behavior of the disciples on the way to 
Jerusalem. Some churches hold their dignified peace till 


the stones cry out. 


Patience and No Unnecessary Delays 


bd aa REGISTER counsels patience among our men 
far and wide in their natural eagerness at once to 
form chapters of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. Pa- 
tience and enthusiastic confidence. Both must be. Re- 
member, it is a giant task to formulate the working plans 
of a great national organization. The meeting at Spring- 
field the week before last saw the birth of the League. It 


is vigorous and of strong lineage, but it is very young. 


Tt is stirring. Already the councillors have held a meet- 


. 
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_and they are more obtrusive. 


more than the others. 
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ing. ‘They may have elected their active secretaries, but 
if so, the acceptances are not in hand. They must settle 
upon suitable headquarters. ‘They have to choose the 
things they want the men in every parish to undertake. 
This is not to be a local dining-club where the invited 
speaker does the work. It is a country-wide working in- 
stitution which is going to bring the dry bones together 
each one to its joint and breathe spirit and life, we pray, 
into every church. It is a fine art to know what to decide 
upon. Just wait. As we counsel patience to the men, we 
urge upon the councillors all due speed in getting their 
work in shape. And above all, now is the time to learn 
the importance of giving prompt news to the churches 
through THE Recister. Thus far, this phase of the 
League has been lacking. Upon information depends in- 
spiration, and upon inspiration organization, and: upon 
organization the administration of this body of religious 
leaders. It has a great service in hand. 


Remember What a Treaty Is 
Ne AGREEMENT can prevent a dishonorable per- 


son from violating it. No compact can be made 
strong enough to resist the force of the intention of 
either party to it to break it at will. The security of a 
League of Nations consists of the sincerity of those com- 
posing it, and the certainty that it will always be re- 
garded binding. The reason the hope and purpose of 
the world is behind this League is that it embodies the 
hope and purpose of the world. But confidence cannot 
be any stronger for shutting its eyes; and no one can 
shut his eyes to the fact that such a League, and any 
compact, between nations as between persons, is strong 
only in proportion to the sincerity and good faith and 
ability of the parties to it. No one concerned proposes 
to dispense with the backing of force. ‘The power to 
carry out its purpose belongs to the nation as much now 
as ever. ‘The lesson of the past four years remains as 
clear as ever. With any nation disposed to regard a 
treaty as a scrap of paper it will be such unless others 
are ready to compel its faithful observance. T'o be ready 
is the duty sealed on us by the blood of thousands. 


Liberal Cant; Stop It 


F THERE IS ONE THING more offensive than 
orthodox cant it is liberal cant. We have many 
people within our fold, in both pulpit and pew, who 
take pains to flee the familiar tone and speech in others, 
who make them shiver. They do not look at themselves. 
Not at all. They stop when they regard the pietism 
and religiosity of professional church people of the 
other households. The words these unfortunate souls 
use with the tremolo stop pulled out almost drive our 
intimates to distraction. But we choose this distasteful 
thing in preference to the cant of liberalism because the 
latter comes to use a kind of speech and tone quite as 
distinct as the other; that is, they are inconsistent, 
The former kind may 
be snivelling and insincere, but the latter are superior 
and self-righteous, and guilty of that meanest and most 
harmful of sins in religion,—downright flippancy and 
contempt. Both houses are a plague to religion. Our 
desire is to cure the disease in our house, and thereby 
to make some of us stop cheating ourselves and hurting 
others, The cure is simple and certain and we need it 
We say that with what may be 
a trifle of exaggeration. The cure is this: Stop it. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


United States and of Great Britain was being 
exerted at the beginning of the week to make good 


[Tu COMBINED STATESMANSHIP of the 


the promise by President Wilson, speaking for the four 


Great Powers at the Conference, that the treaty of peace 
would be sufficiently near completion by April 25 to jus- 
tify the summoning of the German delegates to Versailles 
on that date. Despite the inevitable and still persistent 
differences of opinion, there was excellent reason to 
believe, as the spring of the year began on the calendar, 
that the spring of the human race would not be delayed 
many days. A hopeful feature of the situation was the 
continued co-operation between the representatives of 
the two great English-speaking nations in the Conference 
on a basis of complete cordiality. 
Highly Colored Reports 
of Difficulties in Paris 

One of the features of the reporting of events in Paris, 
in the past three or four weeks especially, has been the 
publication of highly colored and unnecessarily disquieting 
reports of friction and cross-purposes in the proceedings 
of the Conference. ‘These disturbing cable messages have 
ranged all the way from vague indications of irreconcil- 
able differences, to positive declarations that this or that 
controversy has reached a stage of bitterness that fore- 
shadowed the withdrawal of this or that power from the 
Conference. Some of the special correspondents even 
have implied from time to time that these controversies 
have reached the status of personal manifestations of 
temper between representatives of great nations. 
Those “Hurry Orders” 
to the George Washington 

A case in point was the tempest in our international 
teapot that was occasioned by lurid newspaper specula- 
tion on the reasons for the “hurry orders” recently is- 
sued in behalf of the President to the Department of the 
Navy to send the transport George Washington, on which 
the President has been crossing the ocean, back to Brest 
before the time scheduled for her return trip. In the ab- 
sence of any authentic explanation of this now famous 
“hurry order,” enterprising special correspondents built 
up a structure of alarming possibilities, chief among which 
was the assumption that the President had become so 
disgusted with the conduct of some of his colleagues of 
other nations that he had decided to present an “ultima- 
tum” for more energetic action, and was prepared to 
shake the dust of the Conference from his feet and sail 
for home immediately. Hence the need of hurrying the 
Presidential ship back to Brest regardless of her time 
schedule. 
Nations About to 
“Quit” the Conference 

Even after it had been shown by the President’s own 
declaration that the affairs of the Conference were pro- 
gressing logically and smoothly toward an early conclusion 
of peace, 
on the banks of the Seine. One of these took the form 
of a circumstantial and positive statement, duplicated 
simultaneously in several newspapers, that Italy was so 
deeply chagrined by the refusal of the United States and 
Great Britain to admit her claim to Fiume that the chief 
Italian delegate would immediately and positively with- 
draw from the Conference. It was explained that the 
internal situation in Italy was so grave that even the 
maintenance of public order there was dependent abso- 
lutely upon the recognition of Italian pretensions to the 
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important port on the Adriatic to which the Jugo-Slavs 
are also making energetic claims. Like the “hurry 
orders” to the George Washington, the Italian demand 
for Fiume was interpreted as a portent of the forth- 
coming disruption of the Conference in a universal orgy 
of unsatisfied ambitions for territorial expansion. 

Japan as a Disturbing 

Agent at the Conference 

Hardly had the smoke of Senator Phelan’s fiery dis- 
closure of a great purchase of territorial rights in Lower 
California by Japan vanished into thin air when “live 
wire” correspondents in Paris began to work up a Jap- 
anese “scare” at the Conference. It was insistently im- 
plied, when it was not directly and emphatically affirmed, 
that Japan was laying at the President’s door her exclu- 
sion from the “Big Four” and the failure of her attempt 
to insert in the covenant of the League a declaration of 
race equality, and that Baron Makino, the chief Japanese 
delegate, like his Italian colleague, was preparing to leave 
Paris and go home by the quickest route. 

But the Conference 
Continues its Work 

In the face of all these dire forecasts, the Conference 
at the beginning of spring was continuing its deliberations 
with every outward indication of serenity and a realiza- 
tion of its high mission as the pacifier of a world rent 
asunder by an unprecedented upheaval of passions. In 
the reassuring light of this central. fact, the lurid hue of 
the so-called “news” that had appeared in many American 
newspapers stood out as a revelation of temperamental 
journalism. 

Victory Liberty Loan 
Campaign Opens Encouragingly 

The campaign to float the last of the series of great 
national loans, the Victory Liberty Loan, opened with 
omens of success last Monday. In a message cabled 
from Paris, the President pointed out that the money 
contributed by the American people to the uses of the 
Government up to this time had brought America to the 
threshold of a splendid future, but that this last loan of 
$4,500,000,000 is essential to the completion of the tre- 
mendous task we have undertaken. Secretary Glass, in 
an address before the loan workers of the Second Fed- 
eral Reserve District in New York last week, emphasized 
the hope of the Government that a large part of the loan 
will be taken up by the people in small subscriptions, not 
only as a matter of thrift, but as a further demonstra- 
tion of a patriotic purpose to stick to the ship until the 
end of the voyage. Throughout the country the spirit 
of the great volunteer and salaried organization which 
had done such efficient service in the four previous cam- 
paigns revealed a purpose to roll up a popular subscrip- 
tion of the greatest possible volume. 

Republican Leaders take up : 
the Suffrage Amendment ’ 

Senator Charles Curtis of Kansas, Republican whip in 
the senior chamber of the National Legislature, is al- 
ready making his plans to put through the resolution for 
a suffrage amendment to the Constitution which the 
Democratic Senate of the last Congress failed to pass 
after it had been passed by the House. Senator Curtis 
is quoted as expressing his conviction, not only that the 
two-thirds majority would be forthcoming in the new 
Congress, but that the Senate and the House would put 
the required legislation through in the earliest possible 
stage of the session. -- 

Liquor Interests . 
Still Hoping Against Hope He peas 

Hope seems to be dying hard among that group of men | 
known as the “liquor interests.” Despite the passage of 
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the prohibition legislation by Congress and the prompt 
acquiescence in it by the States, the distillers and brew- 
ers still reveal the existence of a persistent expectation 
that something will happen at the last moment, first to 
terminate the period of demobilization and thus extend 
the “wet” régime until next January, and then when 
that date arrives to prevent the enforcement of the 
amendment. Spokesmen of the liquor trade have been 


‘pointing out, for instance, that many of the States had 


not passed legislation for the enforcement of the new 
law, and that Congress itself had not provided machinery 
for its enforcement. A simple way out of the difficulty 
was indicated at the beginning of the week by the an- 
nouncément by the Department of Justice that it is willing 
and ready to assume the burden of enforcing prohibition 
as soon as the President shall request it to do so. That 
seemed to dispose of a difficulty that was the subject of 
much speculation among both the “dry” and the “wet” 
elements of many communities. SX 


Brevities 


When a newspaper like the Boston Post devotes an 
editorial to praising its local cotemporaries, mentioning 
each by name and specifying its goodly graces, we may 
well say this is a twice-born world. 


Pittsburgh reports crowded churches during the Lenten 
season, with no sensation about it comparable with what 
the press would spread abroad if a handful in a dingy 
hall heard a wild man say, “No God, no country.” 


The erection of memorials for those who died in war 
and those who live though having fought will be one of 
the great opportunities for our parishes. Art objects of 
solemn and inspiring beauty for the sanctuary, and sums 
of money for useful parish endowments, will commend 
themselves to our people. 


Among the constructive articles which THE REGISTER 
is printing on great social questions, that of Mr. James 
O. Fagan, several weeks ago, entitled “What is the Mat- 
ter with Industry?’ brought widespread approbation. 
In this issue he writes of the amazing railroad situation 
with boldness and wisdom. 


A noted Negro, James Weldon Johnson, examined the 
mental and physical tests made of 165,000 American 
soldiers, and found that with respect to tuberculosis, 
alcoholism, venereal diseases, weak-mindedness, and 
even flat feet, the Negro rated better than the white man. 
So far as real emancipation goes, the colored man seems 
to have modest cause for hope. 


The editor who says he runs his magazine like a news- 
paper will find in due season that once a month the mind 
goes into a very different “speed” from that of the mind 
at its daily reading. . Also, a weekly paper is approached 
at still another “gear” of the mental machine. The mind 
has become mechanized to these three kinds of periodi- 
cals, and he is a wise editor who knows it and offers his 
wares accordingly. 


Of all moral gains of the war, the regulations safe- 
guarding the army and navy men, and providing for 
their wholesome recreation, was the finest and most re- 
markable, because the Federal Government did it. Secre- 
tary Daniels is now both consistent and right to curtail 
to the minimum Sunday work in his arm of the service. 


‘And Secretary Glass ought to know that the Victory 


Liberty Loan does not require stunts on Sunday, nor ap- 
peals, to make it the consummate success it will be. 
Save the Holy Day. 
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LETTERS TotHE EDITOR 


Out of a Y. M. C. A. Taeeary 


To the Editor of Tue CuristiAN REcISTER :— 


So many things once thought to be established are 
changing these days that it takes a brave man to prophesy 
the future. 

One interesting fact of present-day religious endeavor, 
however, is the metamorphosis of the once unchanging 
Y. M.C. A. I have just finished a book kindly furnished 
by the Religious Work Department for Chaplains and 
Religious Secretaries’ Libraries, entitled “Thoughts on 
Religion at the Front,” by Neville S. Talbot, Assistant 
Chaplain-General. We are struck by humility in an 
English Churchman, who confesses :— 

“We are in an unchristian position, in the sense that 
we are in a position which Christ would not have occu- 
pied. He, I am sure, would have been a regimental 
stretcher-bearer, truly among and of the men. We are 
very unlike Him. We are often liked, and we are thought 
good fellows, but we are unlike Him, and miss what He 
woe discover. Our—my—verdict is not necessarily 

isa 

The Jesus of our English chaplain is not effeminate. 
This can be easily seen in his treatment of prayer,—‘“not 
asking for stones to be made bread, not seeking to be 
hidden from life’s storms, but to be brought through 
them in faithful endurance.” He quotes the lines of a 
barrister in illustration, in comparison with the hymn 
“Jesus, Lover of my Soul” :— 

“Jesus, Whose lot with us is cast, 
Who saw it out, from first to last; 


Patient and fearless, tender, true, 
Carpenter, vagabond, felon, Jew: 


“T would not to Thy bosom fly, 
To slink off till the storms go by. 
If you are like the man you were, 
You'd turn in scorn from such a prayer, 
Unless from some poor workhouse crone 
Too toilworn to do aught but moan.” 


The Assistant Chaplain-General writes again: “At any 
rate it is no good blinking the fact that the New Testa- 
ment expectation of an immediate ending of this world 
was mistaken.” Concerning practical means, he preaches : 
“What is the Christianity which lies hidden by traditional 
disguise and contemporary practice? Where is it to be 
found? At any rate, in the religion of Jesus of Nazareth. 
We are blessed by the privilege given to us by the work 
of realistic historians, of going to Him as our real 
Brother. We can study the religion of this Man. It 
was rooted first and last in one dominant reality—the 
Father and His will. . . . This religion of Jesus, then, 
is that to which all can turn, as their hearts are full 
beyond expression with proud and thankful sorrow for 
the great company of those who have trustfully given 
themselves to death for others.” 

Such are some of the thoughts of an English Church- 
man claiming loyalty to the old doctrines. But if such 
is the case of a Churchman, what will be the condition 
of the average man of good-will, who has become bigger, 
broader, more thoughtful of the spiritual entities of life? 

Limitless opportunities for helping these men would 
be before liberal Christians if they had themselves been 
taught by sacrifice, service, and mingling with the masses. 

Chaplain C. SUMMERBELL, 
318th Field Artillery, 
A. E. F., France. 
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Theology of the “Both-ander” 


To the Editor of Tue CuristiAN REGISTER :— 


Standing squarely on the same theological platform 
with Mr. Dietrich, and having preached accordingly to 
the evident satisfaction of my congregations for nearly 
five years, I make bold to accept your invitation to 
“warm up to a searching, good-tempered discussion of 
doctrinal matters.” 

That “the God within” is not merely “a popular doc- 
trine” of those whom you sarcastically denominate “ama- 
teur literary theologians” is easily proven unless you 


would maintain that Dr. Gannett, Dr. Hosmer, Samuel 


Longfellow, Prof. Boutroux, J. Estlin Carpenter, and 
Richard W. Boynton, to mention but a few names, are of 
- that class. 

Would you dare to affirm that Dr. Gannett did not 
write from deep experience and to satisfy the longing of 
his soul, when he addressed the Father with the terms 
“OQ God within, so close to me. . . . Thy heaven is... 
my very soul.” And again, in the same hymn are the 
words :— 


“Why seek me so all day? 
Now journéy inward to thyself, 
And listen by the way!” 
And what of Dr. Hosmer? Do you esteem him an “ama- 
teur theologian” when he sings :— 
“Go not, my soul, in search of Him, 
Thou wilt not find Him there,— 
Or in the depths of shadow dim, 
Or heights of upper air. 
For not in far-off realms of space 
The Spirit hath its throne; 
In every heart it findeth place 
And waiteth to be known. 


. 


The outward God he findeth not 
Who finds not God within. 


The indwelling God will go with thee, 


Then go not thou in search of Him, 
But to thyself repair; 
Wait thou within the silence dim 
And thou shalt find Him there!” 
What of Samuel Longfellow, who in one of his hymns 
speaks of “the indwelling God, proclaimed of old”? 

Mr. Boynton, who surely is neither an “amateur” nor 
solely a “literary” theologian, said in King’s Chapel, in 
May, two years ago, that “there is urgent need in our 
time for a new vision of God, to replace the exclusively 
transcendent, over-individualized, and essentially spatial 
or static vision which is our inheritance. ... We have 
found ourselves compelled to reject it. The new concrete 
vision of God,” he affirms, “will be prevailingly im- 
manent. ... In us He lives and moves and has His 
being.” ; 

‘Mr. Church seems to fear that to embrace such a 
theology as Mr. Dietrich’s would leave one most “for- 
lorn,” but Mr. Boynton would assure him that “the new 
and coming God-vision will not be less sustaining and 
comforting and inspiriting than the one we have out- 
grown, but because of its agreement with our essential 
thinking in other fields, indefinitely more so.” And it is 
Mr. Boynton’s prophecy that “in the forward-reaching, 
active, greatly daring minds of the time it is going forth 
conquering and to conquer.” 

It is recorded in the Gospel of the Egyptians that Jesus 
was once asked when the kingdom of heaven should come, 
and that he replied, “When that which is without shall 
be as that which is within.” And do we not know from 
our New Testament canon that Jesus taught that “the 
kingdom of heaven is within you,” and that he taught 
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his disciples to pray, saying, “Our Father which art in 
heaven” ? 

The eminent French theologian, Prof. Boutroux, so Mr. 
Boynton discovers, speaks in terms of “the beyond that 
is within.” And Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter says that “we 
know what God is by his self-disclosure in the holiest 
souls.” 

If the Master himself and these men whom I have 
quoted were and are. “amateur theologians,” then some of © 
the rest of us are content to be. We find our comforting 
assurance in the prayer of the Master, “I thank thee, O 
Father, that thou didst hide these things from the wise 
and understanding, and didst reveal them unto babes.” 

None of us “amateurs,” I believe, would imply that, 
to use Mr. Boynton’s phraseology, “the imagery of an 
immanent, social, dynamic Godhead is exhaustive of the 
divine being in its complete reality.” Some of us at least, 
and I can speak positively only for myself, maintain that 
the Spirit of God is universal, in the outermost reaches 
of the universe as well as within the human heart; no 
more without than within, nor more within than without; 
just more intimate and personal within our own hearts. 

You, Mr. Editor, speak of the God “above, through all, 
and in all, as the only satisfying basis,” and Mr. Church 
agreeably quotes, “It is God that worketh in you.” Why, 
then, not live by the theories you profess? 

God speed the day when more and more of our Uni- 
tarian ministers shall be thorough in their approach to a 
modern and rational theology, and break away absolutely 
from the orthodoxy they have but partly refined. The 
vital, heart-satisfying, intelligence-respecting theology, of 
which Mr. Dietrich is so able an exponent, and which 
more of us Western Unitarians proclaim than you East- 
erners realize, would gladly enlist your acknowledged 
abilities in the work of promoting these noble ideas. 


Water A. SMITH. 
MENoMONIE, WIS. 


[Mr. Smith does a real service in the discussion of Mr. 
Dietrich’s article and the editorial comment on the doc- 
trine of God by quoting two of the greatest living poets 
of our free fellowship, as well as Mr. Boynton, and 
others. As the reader sees, he does not disagree at all, 
nor do they, with a single word that has been published 
from the Editor. But when Mr. Dietrich said, for ex- 
ample, that all man has “is the result of his own effort,” 
we could not follow. That is too strong, self-sufficient. 
We are created and nurtured by the God without, as 
surely as everything is that lives and grows. We are 
human plants. Of course the God without works within 
us. Why is it necessary to be partisans in theology any 
more than in politics? Why speak of God arbitrarily as 
being either within or without us, as each school has fool- 
ishly done? Why not say of him he is both within and 
without? We are both-anders in our theology—TuE 
Eprror. ] 


The Bracing Effect of Men 
FREDERIC J. GAULD 


Recently returned from Y. M. C. A. Service in France 


VERY UNITARIAN MINISTER will hail with 
3 joy the organization of an efficient league of the 

laymen of our churches, especially those ministers 
who have discovered the bracing effect of masculine con- 
tact in their army service. The minister is a bit of a 
chameleon—he takes color from his habitual surround- 
ings,—which is only another way of saying he is human. 
Consign him to the exclusive society of the feminine — 
and his masculinity must tend to disappear. His message 
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will be adapted to his audience, Only the strongest man 
Can withstand the influence.t...9.05 hio.. -. 

This result is as deplorable from the woman’s point 
of view as from the man’s, for the women also lament 
the loss of the masculine element from the life and work 
of the churches. 

It is a most encouraging sign that the men themselves 
are waking up to the seriousness of their neglect. ‘They 
alone can alter the situation. 

The affairs in-which men are absorbingly interested 
need the morale which religion can create, especially the 
liberal religion of our Unitarian churches. Our faith is, 
above all, the religion adapted to democracy. It is able 
to enter into the open door of opportunity to-day. It is 
not handicapped by useless doctrinal impedimenta ; it is 
free from autocratic control and ambitions; it is simple 
and democratic in principle and method. . 

We are giving much attention to publicity in our 
churches to-day. Many of our ministers are alive, mod- 
ern, and efficient. But what is the use of advertising 
the-goods your pulpit has to deliver if the stranger, drawn 
by the appeal, attends the church and finds only.a few 
men there? He probably says to himself, “This sounds 
reasonable, even desirable, but there must be something 
wrong with it, it doesn’t seem to work, for the men of the 
church do not take it seriously.” 

A loyal body of laymen plus a manly minister will 
make the best advertising proposition for the church. 
Add our distinctive gospel, so extraordinary in its timeli- 
ness, and we have an irresistible and unbeatable combina- 
tion. Nothing could hold us back from an immense in- 
fluence in shaping public opinion and action in this most 
critical and formative period. 

The fires of war have burned up many traditional shib- 
boleths—political platforms, social theories, religious 
creeds. A new willingness to consider the realities of life, 
the foundation truths, has been created. Our new world 
is open-minded. Men are looking forward with fresh 
faces. 

Men of the Unitarian churches! You can give a strong 
sanction to this new hope. You can point to the ideals 
of a reasonable faith. You are mobilized, equipped, and 
trained to enter upon this great new crusade of spiritual 
service and leadership. 

At last, and not too late, thank God, you have heard 
the challenge of the age. Its need speaks to you like the 
voice of God. ‘The league you have formed is a veritable 
resurrection, a grateful Easter gift to our churches. You 
are hearing again the message delivered of old to the 
prophet, “Son of man, stand upon thy feet.” Be a living 
man! A whole man! Spiritual and moral, as well as 
political and industrial! Assume a man’s burden and 
privilege! Live in your time and for your time,—a 
formative and powerful spiritual influence! 

The whole civilized. world is waiting for the demo- 
-eratic gospel of vision, progress, brotherhood, and service 
which you have in your keeping. Awake! You have 
the key-words which can solve the great human problems 
of our age. Give them full voice. Declare your message 

of comradeship in the world of industry and finance. 
Proclaim the gospel of brotherhood to  war-weary 
humanity. Give courage to the timid and fearful. In- 
spire the morale for the new crusade for a fraternal 
democracy, a social order which shall realize our cher- 
ished dreams. Lead your brothers in an ordered progress 
‘swhich shall deliver man from the tyranny of either autoc- 
‘racy or anarchy. ee ? 
The world is now asking for your Unitarian faith. 
+ ‘The fields are already ripe for the harvest. Let us to- 
gether enter in and gather the fruits for which our hon- 
-ored Unitarian forefathers nobly labored. oie" 
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English Sidelights in the Great Interval 


Awaiting the historic decisions in Versailles, the people are 
f both radical and cautious 


MILES: HANSON 
©) NE PICKS UP the English papers with the cer- 


tainty of finding four. topics mentioned, with the 

—“ added certainty of finding at least three fully and 
exhaustively treated.. The four topics are: “The After- 
math of War,” “Labor Unrest,” “Church Reunion,” and 
“The League of Nations.” ‘The last at. present com- 
mands the least space, owing probably to the innate cau- 
tion of the Englishman. 

I heard, during the week, a rather apt illustration of the 
typical attitude of the man of England. Said the speaker, 
“If an American has one boot cleaner: than the other, he 
will take care to let the cleaner boot be in a position to 
catch the public eye, while in a similar situation the Eng- 
lishman will always stick the soiled boot forward.” The 
English seem to be waiting to see whether the League of 
Nations is to be typified by the soiled or the clean boot, 
and then they will know which to push forward. 


; BELIEFS SHATTERED BY THE WaR 


In the Inquirer there is a suggestive article on a 
book written by Prof. A. W. Rimington on “The Con- 
science of Europe.” Prof. Rimington tabulatés the be- 
liefs which war has tried and found wanting, and his sum- 
mary deserves careful attention. His seven shattered be- 
liefs are :— 


(1) That vast armies are guarantees for peace. 
(2) That centralized forms of government are guar- 
_antees for peace. 

(3) That democratic government is a worse danger 
than oligarchical government. 

(4) That any great part of the press of any country 
could be. relied upon to defend the interests of humanity 
when war threatened. 

(5) That the people of any nation would be allowed 
sufficient knowledge of the facts of the European situ- 
ation, to enable them to influence diplomatic action and 
foreign policy. ; 

(6) That the Balance of Power is a sufficient safe- 
guard against war. 

(7) That secret diplomacy may safely-be left in the 
hands of a trained set of diplomatists.. 


Probably points 2, 3, and 6 had been shattered on this side 
of the water before the war, but I am not at all sure 
that the other articles have as yet been broken, and point 


‘I is not even in danger of being snipped, not to say shat- 


tered. 


THEIR VISION ADMONISHES OUR DivIsION. 


Many people are anxiously wondering if the Church 
can set forth succinctly any statement that bears on the 
present industrial and social unrest. One fine attempt so 
to do has been made in Coventry, England. ‘The leaders 
of all the churches (including Roman Catholic and Uni- 
tarian) in that ancient city discussed in special session the 
relationship of Christianity to industrial conditions. 
They have issued a brief summary of its conclusions. 
The statement is as follows: 


(1) Christianity affirms the sacredness of human per- 
sonality, and claims for it, in every instance, full scope 
for development. Hence industry should be organized, 
not in the interests of a few, but in full recognition of 
the rights-of all and with a view to their well-being. 
Man does not exist for industry, but industry for man. 

__ The acceptance of this principle involves among other 
things :—. 
(a) The abandonment of the “commodity 
' theory of labor which treats. workers as “hands” 
and not as persons; 
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(b) The allocation, to all engaged in industry, 
of a right and reasonable share in the wealth pro- 
duced, together with : 

(c) The provision of effective security against 
unemployment and its consequences ; 

(d) The provision of adequate leisure and 

(e) The recognition of the workers’ right to 
a voice in determining the conditions under which 
industry is carried on. 


(2) Industry cannot be regarded as merely an instru- 
ment for making money. It should rather be looked 
upon as an organization for mutual service, involving 
moral and spiritual issues. Each individual has not 
merely his rights and privileges to secure and enjoy, 
but also his obligations to the community to fulfil. Rich 
or poor, it is wrong for him to live in idleness; wrong 
to do less than his best; wrong to take advantage of the 
public need; wrong to make profit the sole consideration 
in business; wrong to adulterate goods or charge ex- 
cessive prices. It is anti-social and anti-Christian to 
banish conscience in favor of self-interest. Co-operation 
and not competition should be the basic principle of the 
Christian community. The present wage system must 
be replaced by one which makes the realization of Chris- 
tian ideals possible. 

(3) Christianity insists that character is the vitally 
important factor in the building up of the Common- 
wealth. Christian people can do no greater service to 
the nation at the present time than by conforming more 
nearly to the ethical judgment and standard of Jesus 
Christ. There is grave danger in the increasing ten- 
dency to exclude moral considerations from matters of 
commerce and industry. The importance of maintain- 
ing a high standard of personal honor and integrity 
cannot be exaggerated. Thus alone can suspicion be 
made to give place to mutual confidence. 

(4) We recognize that the present situation is critical. 
It is not a time for any class to push to the extreme its 
own interests regardless of the needs of the community. 
No real progress can be secured without mutual good- 
will, patience, and the spirit of self-sacrifice. Therefore, 
it is incumbent upon Christian people to show greater 
faithfulness and reliance than in the past upon the power 
of Christ. 


THE BisHop’s NAivE OVERTURE 


Efforts are still being made to solve the question of the 
reunion of Christendom, and a new series of conferences 
planned by a representative committee of Anglican and 
Free Church ministers are being held in London. 

At the first conference, the Bishop of London put for- 
ward a proposal for at once uniting the Wesleyan Church 
and the Church of England. 

The stumbling-block in the way of union with the 
Episcopal Church has always been the ordination of min- 
isters. ‘That church has always refused to recognize any 
ordination except its own, and the Free Church has al- 
ways refused to acknowledge that their ministry is irregu- 
larly ordained. Hence the wnpasse. 

The Bishop suggests that future ordinations should be 
conducted in the presence of bishops and presbyters, the 
presbyters being, if desired, Wesleyans, and, to meet the 
desire of the latter, six or more of the leaders of Wesley- 
ans be duly ordained bishops. 

This would, of course, apply only to new ordinations. 
As to present ministers, the Bishop naively suggests that 
they be reordained. . 

To use an old saying, it is not plain that the proposal 
gets us “any forrarder.” 


Tun PRoPHECY AND THE Fact 


Apropos the present-day dislike (wise or unwise) of 
dogma it is interesting to remember that this year is 
the twentieth anniversary of the publication of the cate- 
chism published by the Free Church Council of England 
and Wales. ‘The writer remembers well how enthusiastic 
many were on the issuing of that document. It was said 
to be the greatest literary event in ecclesiastical history 
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since the promulgation of the Nicene Creed, and that ere 
long all men would recognize the little catechism as one 
of the most wonderful things of the nineteenth century. 

Alas for the prophets! Who knows anything about 
that publication to-day? How many of us even remem- 
bered that it was once issued? 


Government Ownership of Railroads — 
The Story of a Great Conspiracy 


JAMES O. FAGAN 


MR. FAGAN’S DISTINCTION 


Mr. Fagan is an outstanding student of industry. He 
invariably has something to say that is interesting and worth 
while. There is a reason. As a youth in Scotland he trav- — 
elled considerably and acquired the habit of wondering at 
strange situations. Then he came to America and threw 
railroad switches for thirty-odd years, we are told, in a 
quite faultless way. In his switch-tower his habit of wonder- 
ing at strange situations was renewed and intensified. Why 
should Americans be killed and injured on the railroads at 
the rate of one hundred thousand a year? Why, indeed? 
Mr. Fagan’s wonder at the inhumanity of the situation grew 
into that great book “The Confessions of a Railroad Signal 
Man,” published in 1908, and out of the book came an 
awakening, and the slogan of “Safety First” all over the 
world. Mr. Fagan knows industry in general as well as that 
of the railroads. For the past two years he has been address- 
ing audiences of wage-earners, wage-payers, and the general 
public in the Eastern and Middle States. He has been doing 
this work under the auspices of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, whose speakers’ bureau was educationally 
affiliated during war-time with the Council of National De- 
fense. Mr. Fagan’s talks have been on conciliation and better 
industrial relationships all around; but, strange to say, the 
lecturer has returned from his tour with what he calls a 
disillusion. He informs the Editor that while the wage- 
payers and the general public welcome conciliatory doctrines 
with enthusiasm, with the worker himself it is by no means 
an attractive proposition. For example, an iron-worker in 
Northern Michigan interpreted the class feeling on the sub- 
ject as follows: “After the war, sir, ten dollars a day and 
then some, that’s my industrial relationship.” Mr. Fagan 
does not pretend to give the people a philosophy of industry 
they enjoy, but, just at present, a very serious situation that 
must be faced. Furthermore, Mr. Fagan says that personally 
he is very fond of well-disposed people who are close to 
nature and to the soil. He says you cannot take it for 
granted that illiteracy in itself is an invitation to riot. He 
has met these illiterates face to face. He claims that in this 
country to-day the spirit of industrial trouble-making is by 
no means illiterate in its origin. And as for bettering the 
situation, Mr. Fagan looks above all other methods to the 
continued preaching and hammering of human fellowship 

‘ and of the spirit of practical Christianity into all classes of 
people. In the following article on government ownership 
of the railroads Mr. Fagan speaks with characteristic clear- 
ness and understanding. 


REAT POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS inevi- 
GG tably accompany a busy and prosperous civiliza- 

tion. Under such circumstances people do’ not 
bother to investigate——that is the whole story. Uni- 
tarians, I am sure, can easily understand this. Only the 
other day a very good friend of mine who has a wide and 
sympathetic understanding remarked, “But hold on, you 
don’t call Unitarians religious, do you?” Nowadays, mis- 
conceptions are yielding to the fruitful logic of good 
works and to strenuous publicity. With the railroads, 
however, the case from the ground up is altogether differ- 
ent. For the popular understanding of the railroad situe 
ation to-day is not a natural misconception. As a matter 
of fact, during the past twenty-five years there has been 
an organized conspiracy in America to discredit private 
ownership and management, to discourage the private in- 
vestor, and incidentally to undermine the loyalty to demo- 
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cratic principles of millions of railroad employees. A 
conspiracy is not of necessity an apparent design. A 
number of seemingly independent movements at the same 
time or following each other may, in course of time, reveal 
a common motive and finally culminate in a clearly defined 
conspiracy of all the factions. Government ownership 
of the railroads as a social and economical proposition has 
been worked up in this way. It is this kind of a culmina- 
tion. Jt has become the test case of democracy applied 
to industry. ‘The average citizen to-day looks upon pub- 
lic ownership of the railroads simply as the force of rail- 
road circumstances, as the natural evolution of economics 
and management or mismanagement. It is nothing of the 
kind. It is the working out of political intentions, of 
bureaucratic conceptions applied to the industrial life of 
the nation. So far as results to the people are concerned 
this national railroad policy for many years has been dis- 
tinguished for its bungling. Under bureaucratic nursing 
all the great feeders, supporters, and constituents of 
American railroads are now at loggerheads. In fact, re- 
gardless of ownership there is not a problem relating to 
the railroad business to-day that is not being buffeted 
about in a sea of uncertainty. Rates, wages, conditions 
of service, facilities, safety devices, and dividends are so 
many bones of contention under process of interminable 
dispute. Since the Interstate Commerce Commission 
took hold of American railroads many specific wrongs 
have been righted, but so far as harmony in operation or 
the prospects of the railroads under any ownership or 
management are concerned the whole situation has been 
constantly losing ground. I do not question the patriot- 
ism of these bureaucrats and politicians, but I think their 
honesty as applied to the railroad business is of the kind 
referred to in the eighth chapter of Romans, “The good 
that they would, that they do not, but the evil which they 
would not, that they do.” Be this as it may, government 
ownership of American railroads as at present proposed 
is the entering wedge of a new scheme of class autocracy 
with its inevitable social turmoil and class warfare. To 
connect the political and bureaucratic forces in this 
country with the present era of industrial strikes and with 
a threatened popular demand for government ownership 
is the text of this article. What, then, is the nature of 
the conspiracy and what is its history? 


I 


To begin with, I want to say that under present condi- 
tions on American railroads superintendents and man- 
agers are or should be the servants of the people. So I 
would like to know if anybody has heard from them 
lately. What of the working of the Adamson Law, for 
example? We know a great deal about railroad wages 
and working conditions, but has the manager been heard 
from in regard to the present service to the people? Not 
a whisper. And what is more to the point, there is noth- 
ing of the kind on the way. Again, what is the railroad 
manager’s opinion of government ownership and man- 
agement up to date? Of course we have heard from 


high executives on the subject, but apart from this class 


of opinion I am sure the public in and around Boston, 
for example, would like to know what the general super- 
intendents of the Boston and Maine and the New Haven 
roads, the men who are handling the ropes, think about 
it. Many people to-day are interested in public forums. 
~ Why not invite the above-mentioned government officials 
to appear on the platform at Ford Hall and answer a few 
‘questions about government ownership and the public in- 
terests connected therewith? Personally I think these 
‘men would answer questions freely and truthfully only 
at the risk of their jobs, for the good reason that the 
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elimination of the railroad manager as a medium of in- 
formation and public education has been part of the 
scheme of federal control from the beginning. For this 
reason the Interstate Commerce Commission has never 
had any use for railroad managers. In fact, only ex- 
perts in the art of badgering the privately owned rail- 
roads have ever been given places on the Commission. 
When last I took account of its personnel, the Commis- 
sion was made up of four lawyers, two professors 
of economics, and a railroad office-holder (formerly 
a sporting editor) from the District of Columbia. It was 
a strong body as federal appointments go, and yet there 
was not a man on the Commission who ever planned a 
railroad, or built a railroad, or had anything to do with the 
operation of a railroad. And it has been just the same 
with state railroad commissions and public service boards 
all over the country. A few days ago Governor Coolidge 
of Massachusetts issued the following statement :— 


“There are no candidates for the position of public 
service commissioner to succeed Joseph B. Eastman, 
probably because it is generally realized that it is a hard 
position to fill. I am looking about for a suitable man, 
but find I have a hard task, because the law is in such 
shape that the men who know anything about the prob- 
lems coming before the Commission are disqualified” 
[Italics mine]. 


I am not now discussing the question as to whether the 
newspapers, the labor unions, the legislatures and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should or should not 
manage privately owned railroads. I simply affirm that 
in the past they have been actually doing so and that the 
alternative of government ownership has arisen from the 
muddle they have collectively made of it. The crusade 
against private management of the railroads has been the 
head and front of the present political and bureaucratic 
conspiracy in favor of public ownership and for the crea- 
tion of millions of government jobs. Those who wish 
to console themselves with the guarded and hopeful ut- 
terances of some of the railroad presidents who are com- 
fortably fitting themselves into the new order of things 
may do so. Nevertheless, I think it would be difficult 
to find a single operating official in this wide country who 
is not conscientiously of the opinion that he, the man who 
has to keep the wheels moving in the interests of all the 
people, has been receiving the shabbiest kind of a deal 
from the federal authorities. True, the railroad manager 
still retains his responsibility and he hangs on to his title 
as the peerages in Europe hang on to their heraldry, but 
the manager as a manager, his judgment, his initiative, 
his pride of place, even his self-respect have long since 
gone by the board. 

Some time ago the general superintendent of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad (since displaced) was requested 
by a superior official to testify in the interests of the 
people at a hearing called by the public service commis- 
sioners in New Hampshire. Railroad enginemen, the 
railroad management, and the public were all concerned 
in the outcome of the investigation. Whereupon the 
superintendent in question wrote a letter to the general 
manager in substance as follows: “I positively decline 
to testify as to the facts in the case. My evidence would 
destroy my influence wjth the men.” In other words, 
the men and not the public. interests were running the 
superintendent ! 


II 


This strange disclosure in regard to the railroad 
Brotherhoods running the management will introduce my 
readers to the second clause in the arraignment of the 
politicians and the Washington bureaucrats in their con- 
Spiracy to promote complete government control and own- 
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ership of the railroads. It all began long ago with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. ‘This Commission was 
hardly on its feet as a regulating and managing board 
when it perceived that it could make precious little head- 
way without the experience and practical assistance of the 
railroad Brotherhoods. ‘True, the presence of practical 
railroad men on the board itself was at all times out of the 
question, but a small army of capable men, retired or 
discharged railroad employees for the most part, was im- 
mediately enlisted in the service of the Commission as 
inspectors, supervisors, and—I say it advisedly—as spot- 
ters of the private ownership management and operation. 

As time went on this arrangement developed into an offen- 
’ sive and defensive alliance, tacitly of course, between the 
Brotherhoods and the bureaucrats, whose goal was a huge 
government machine in the place of a regulated demo- 
cratic enterprise under the standard of private ownership. 
To work out this plan successfully, however, it soon be- 
came evident to the politicians and the bureaucrats that it 
would be necessary to place railroad workers all over the 
country on a preferential basis as compared with all other 
workers in regard to their working conditions and pay- 
rolls. ‘This situation was brought to public attention very 
dramatically at the time of the great threatened strike of 
the railroad Brotherhood workers which was accompanied 
by the holding up of Congress and the final passage of 


the Adamson Law in the year 1917. ‘The surrender of, 


President Wilson to the demands of the Brotherhood, 
partly under pressuré of the war situation, was the finish- 
ing touch to the ghost of private ownership and manage- 
ment. It threw the democracy of American labor and in- 
dustry to the winds; directly and indirectly it increased 
the wages of this preferred class of railroad workers 
over and above their existing compensation, by the huge 
sum of $800,000,000 a year, and it brought into existence 
an army of over two million railroad employees all root- 
ing for government ownership of the railroads and a 
spendthrift national treasury. From beginning to end of 
this story I have not once mentioned the unfortunate tax- 
payer, and in their programmes neither have the Broth- 
erhoods nor the promoters of government ownership. 


Ill 


The connection between the precedent of the Adamson 
Law and the strong renewal of strike sentiment all over 
the country just now is unmistakable. The Government 
must now face its own preferential music. The telephone 
workers of New England, for example, with a great meas- 
ure of justice in their claim, but without political and 
bureaucratic support, look upon the railroad payroll as 
a model, and why not? ‘The post-office workers are be- 
ginning to hustle. In fact, there isn’t a workman in the 
country who is not om to the Adamson breakdown. And 
in regard to the present federal effort to stem this tide 
it will be interesting to compare the situation of the under- 
paid telephone workers with the treatment accorded by 
the Government to preferred government ownership em- 
ployees, on the railroads. Let us consider the railroad 
train despatchers. In the past, no set of men in the rail- 
road service has been so consistently loyal to the public 
interest and to the private ownership principle. Being in 
direct line of promotion to the higher executive positions, 
it has always been their inclination as well as to their in- 
terest to keep clear of entangling labor affiliations of every 
description. A few days ago I met one of these men on 
the street and in short order the following is a summary 
of his conversation :-— 


“Say, Fagan, you remember my old-time opinion of 
organized labor, don’t you? Well, forget it. The Gov- 
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ernment has given the train despatchers a lesson. As 
you are aware, we always got along fairly well with the 
old private ownership régime, but when Uncle Sam took 
hold and boosted the Brotherhood pay-rolls and forgot 
the despatchers we simply put up a kick. So two or 
three of our big men took the matter up with Uncle 
Sam, and will you‘ believe it, our representatives posi- 
tively got the hint, or thought they did, that if we 
would only get together in a big union and threaten to 
tie up all the trains in the country there might soon be 
something doing in our favor. Need I tell you we took 
the hint, and here we are to-day organized from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and the result—why, man, every- 
thing, positively everything, on our own terms. Can you 
beat it? Do I believe in government ownership and the 
national exchequer? Well, what do you think? Wasn’t 
it Shakespeare who wrote something about ‘a tide in 
the affairs of men’? Yes, sir, that advice was meant for 
train despatchers. We are now in the swim.” 


When and how, then, is all this scramble going to end? 
It seems to the writer that in the Adamson Law and in 
government ownership of the railroads we are getting 
painful demonstrations of democracy running away from 
its mission. In the present article I have purposely re- 
frained from referring to the gross mismanagement at 
times of private enterprise and interests, for the reason 
that at bottom I think the great issue for the people of this 
country is between private ownership and private initiative 
with all their removable faults, on the one hand, and pub- 
lic ownership with all its irremovable dangers, on the 
other. It is between the lessening autocracy of freedom 
and the increasing autocracy of the political and bureau- 
cratic machine. Let the people take their choice. 

Finally, let me say there are many other ideas and 
methods for the proper conservation of American in- 
dustry and for its after-the-war adjustment besides the 
all-important issue of government ownership. Some of 
these considerations are mechanical, social, and psycho- 
logical. It is true, these are factors in the great indus- 
trial game, but they are not the game itself. The game 
itself is a great human enterprise, and, if all goes well, 
a new and wider conception of democratic humanity and 
not politics or economics is to be the final arbiter of its 
destiny. 


“A Piece of the Rhine”’ 


Here is how our soldiers spend impatient days in Germany, 
and how ‘‘Red’’ Shipley wants to get back 
to ‘‘serious business’’ 


BLANCHE BRACE 
Of the Y. M.C. A. forces, with the Army of Occupation 


CosLENz, GERMANY. 


O SEE COBLENZ TO-DAY is to be reminded 

forcibly of a certain frivolous song the American 

soldiers hummed sometimes as they marched 
toward the front-line trenches back in France :— 


“We don’t want the bacon, 
We don’t want the bacon, 
All we want is a piece of the Rhine.” 


They have it, for the time being, at any rate. The 
city is given over to them. American soldiers march in 
triumphant parade twice every day through the streets 
of Coblenz, while the German citizens stand still to watch 
them pass. American flags fly from each of the many 
little patrol boats that snort up and down the river. The 
boys from the United States look down from the top of 
the huge statue of the Emperor Wilhelm, where the 
Moselle flows into the Rhine, Across the river, the great 
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fortress of Ehrenbreitstein has turned khaki-colored with 
their uniforms. They even waltz, with felt slippers over 
their hob-nailed boots, on the hardwood floors of the room 
where the Kaiser once slept, in Stolzenfels Castle, a few 
miles away. ‘They attend Y. M. C. A. entertainments 
in Coblenz’s great Festhalle. 

They are billeted everywhere. The best in Germany 
is none too good for the boys of the United States. Here 
you find them quartered in a factory, there in a theatre. 
Soldiers who spread their O. D. blankets down in the 
mud a few weeks ago are sleeping now in alleged royal 
beds, some of them. They have traded their decooting 


stations for marble bathtubs, and their shell-holes for ° 


castles. Only the faithful army “slum” has followed 
them into their new condition of grandeur. 

“Gosh, these beds get on my noives!” complained an 
East Side private from New York who wore the D. S. 
C. “Last night I even went and dreamed I was a Kink 
myself!” 

“Did you have a good time?” some one demanded. 


“Say, where do you get that stuff about a good time?” 


demanded the wearer of the D. S. C. “Of course 1 
didn’t have a good time. I woke up plumb crying be- 
cause I could never be boss of Tammany, that’s what kind 


of a good time I had. The next night I spread my 


blankets down on the floor.”’ 


ONE OF THE American boys would want to be king 
if it meant staying on here permanently. They would 
swap the whole of Germany, now that they have seen it, 
for any square foot anywhere back in the United States. 
It has been some time since most of them marched across 
the Rhine, and the first thrill of finding themselves in 
’ Kaiserland has rather worn away. ‘That blue and red 
and white emblem upon their arms, with its round O 
and interwoven A, which signifies that they belong to the 
American Army of Occupation, still warms their hearts, 
of course. Otherwise, they certainly wouldn’t pay a per- 
fectly good mark and a half, or about eighteen cents, 
for it, and sew it upon their sleeves themselves, as they 
do—excepting those who ask Y. M. C. A. women to do 
it for them. 

But the American soldiers are so adaptable that they 
become accustomed to almost anything in a few hours, 
and after that they long to try something else. Being 
in Germany was an old story by the end of the third day, 
and sleeping in castles had lost its savor by the second 
night. Then they haunted the “Y” huts for home atmos- 
phere. 

The excess energy which they no longer use up in fight- 
ing has expended itself in queer ways up here. It led a 
group of them the other day to hang the Kaiser—in 
effigy—in the village of Mayen recently. 

There is an army rumor that it caused over one hun- 
dred of them to explore beyond the neutrality boundaries 
clear to Cologne, billeting themselves upon the German 
people and living upon the fat of the land as they went. 

There is another story about how a dozen of them ar- 
rived to find that their division had moved on, and decided 
to take over the German village while they waited to find 
out where their outfit was. They elected their own burgo- 
master, and ran the shops to suit themselves for as much 
as three days, according to the story. 

The truth is, they want to go home, They are far more 
homesick living comfortably up here in Germany than 
they ever were while they were dodging bullets in the 
trenches. They are willing to stay in Germany as long 
as they are needed, but they can’t help regarding the time 
as a period of waiting for the whistle of home-going 
boats. sri 

“T suppose you ain’t got any straight dope on when 
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we get away from here?” is always their first wistful 
question to Y. M. C. A. workers. 

Little groups of American soldiers congregate on the 
banks of the Rhine and eye the forests and castles on 
the other side with a mixture of curiosity and-of ennui. 

“Gee, I bet there isn’t a steam furnace in the whole 
lot!” a First Division sergeant summed up the general 
feeling about them the other day. He glanced down 
proudly at the red numeral on his arm. “We got over 
here first of all,’ he said. “I wouldn’t take a million 
dollars for all that we’ve seen and done in France. But 
Id sell the rest of my time away from the United States 
to any one for fifteen cents!” 

There were no takers. ; 

The great statue where the rivers meet, the boys regard 
with open hostility, because its name is Wilhelm. ‘They 
explore all its crannies to the very top and returning 
to its base tell frankly what they think of it. An old 
German, overhearing one of them disrespectfully request 
it to “Come off the perch!” one afternoon lately, stopped ~ 
to protest. 

“Td iss nod der Kaiser,” he said. 
Wilhelm. He vas a goot man.” 

Nobody said anything to the old German, directly. 
They couldn’t, if they had wanted to, because the “No 
fraternization with the populace” rule is being strictly en- 
forced these later days in Coblenz. The Y. M. C. A. 
warns against it daily. A too friendly “Good-morning” 
may land you in the guardhouse if you say it to the wrong 
person. But they answered him by the roundabout 
method of speaking to each other. 

“Same family, anyhow.” - So they disposed of the sub- 
ject. 

Back in France plans were never made for even a day 
ahead. Here the American soldiers centre their conver- 
sation upon what they are going to do when they get 
back to the United States. It is the leading topic at the 
‘Oy’ huts: 

“T hope we go soon,” said a red-haired private on the 
streets of Coblenz the other day. “I gotta quit this’ fool- 
ing and get down to serious things.” 

“Serious things?” some one asked. 

“Sure. I’m a circus clown at home,” explained the 
red-haired private, without a smile. 


“Td iss der Emperor 
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IS NAME was “Red” Shipley, and he had been a star 

feature with Barnum and Bailey’s Circus. But in 
1917 he enlisted with the 163d Ambulance Company, and 
soon after, he was sent to France, the first American 
clown in the fight. When he gets back to the tanbark, 
there will probably always lurk, under the layers of white 
zinc and behind the painted grin, Red’s memory of his 
ambulance days at several American fronts. But he isn’t 
letting that bother him much now. While he waits to get 
away from the foolery of warfare back to the serious 
business of clowning, he puts in his spare time in training 
amateur circus performers for Y. M. C. A. entertain- 
ments for the soldiers over herein Germany. He is turn- 
ing out clowns by the wholesale from the members of 
the A. E. F.—they are good material to work with, he 
explains. 

The Rainbow Division took om a new joke with their 
new emblem. ‘That isn’t quite accurate, either, for the 
joke was certainly old enough, but their adoption of it 
happened in Germany. 

“We're the Pine Tree Division now, 
when they meet an American on the street, 
we're the Pine Tree Division ?” 

“Why are you the Pine Tree Division?” you ask. 

“Because we never have any leaves!” a dozen of them 
answer in chorus. ‘They are great lads. 
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What Church Advertising Involves 


EMERSON P. HARRIS. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Now is the time to read this article. Underscore its 
big truths. Especially if the reader is a layman, a business 
man, what Mr. Harris says ought to get over and into him. 
It ought to stick and urge him to do something. The 
author is both a churchman and an advertising expert. He 
has been a wise factor in the extraordinary success of 
Unity Church, Montclair, N.J. When that most useful insti- 
tution recently suffered loss by fire, which destroyed the 
church building, the trustees immediately met and resolved 
on a more nearly adequate structure. The needed money 
comes. The community cannot do without such a min- 
istry.. Everybody gets something who attends. A very 
large percentage of the members also give. They give their 
service; their praise of the work done, the sermons, the 
school, the forum, the various flourishing auxiliaries for 
all ages; their money. Everything distinctly looks up. 
Mr. Harris therefore knows what he is talking about. 

The day of church advertising is dawning. The North- 
ern Baptist Laymen are just now doing it better than 
anybody else. A great advertising expert, F. W. Ayer, 
happens to be a good Baptist. That is the reason. He 
is chairman of the work. What is needed at once is the 
kind of intensive study of the special field that Mr. Harris 
has boiled down in this contribution. 


HERE IS WIDESPREAD and growing interest 

| in the question, Can advertising be applied to the 

promotion of the work of the church? The church 

is in a position to perform an invaluable service for many 

whose lives it does not now directly influence. What 

stands in the way of reaching the unchurched man is 

either that he does not feel. the need which the church 

aims to meet, or he fails to appreciate the ability of the 

church to meet the need. Both of these conditions may 
be true. 

If the church can supply that for which there is a real 
though unconscious need, its problem is so far exactly 
parallel to the problems which advertising solves. For 
advertising not only facilitates the supplying of conscious 
wants, but also develops unconscious need, or latent 
desire, into active demand. It is the special function of 
the advertising system of distribution to cause the public 
to buy an article for which formerly they had no conscious 
desire. 

There are whole villages engaged in supplying the call 
for a product for which there was little or no demand 
when the article was first put on the market. The dis- 
tributor seizes upon the vague, undefined want of the 
consumer and develops it into active, definite demand. 
This accounts, in large measure, for the fact that a billion 
dollars are spent for advertising each year in this country. 
Thus, the advertising system of marketing products seeks 
not only to facilitate buying, but it is aggressively en- 
gaged in causing people to buy a certain product. 

May not the church thus cause people to demand its 
product? There is every reason to believe it can, and 
that the results may be beyond the dreams of the most 
sanguine believer in this great force. ’ 

The first thing is to get a larger grasp of the meaning 
of church advertising than most of us now have, and 
fuller knowledge of what is involved. Advertising can- 
not be employed with- much, if any, profit, unless and 
until a church has a well-thought-out policy and pro- 
gramme of which advertising is a consistent part. Such 
a plan will include three things :— 

First, a definite idea of the need to be met, where, and 
what it 1s; 

Second, an equally definite idea of the service which 
is to meet the need, and how it is to do it; and 

Third, the determination actively to seek the consumer. 

Of course it is useless for a passive church, which ex- 
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pects to be hunted up, to advertise. The advertising 
policy implies the determination to go out after the people 
and bring them in. Without this missionary spirit sat- 
urating the management and the membership, advertising 
is likely to be a waste of money. Advertising means the 
sending out of a message. This message must have a 
motive and it must refer to a definite product. It must 
be addressed to somebody in particular, namely, those who 
are supposed to be in néed of the product. 

The first step in this programme, after making sure of 
the product, the facilities for turning it out, and the readi- 
ness of the “sales force” (i.e., committees of various 


' kinds), is to write a “selling story.” This should be so 


written as to stress the need which is to be met, as well 
as the nature of the product, for it is to become the basis 
of advertising copy and selling talk. 

The aggressive marketer of an article or service seeks 
to do four things: first, to attract attention to the article ; 
second, to awaken interest in it; third, to create desire for 


-it; and fourth, move to action to secure it. Merely to 


appeal to the perceptive faculties by attracting attention 
is of no avail unless the intellect is reached by creating in- 
terest, the emotions stirred by creating desire, and the 
will reached. You must get action. The stage should be 
set and the programme arranged with this psychological 
Not all these steps may be taken by the 
same instrument. Perhaps the advertisement should do 
only a part, and some plan of follow-up do the rest. But 
these things must be accomplished before the job is done. 
The sales and advertising manager in his message, either 
printed or spoken, or both, employs facts, argument, per- 
suasion, stiggestion, each in its proper place. 

This scientific programme of aggressive marketing can 

rofitably be applied only to an article of merit, an article’ 
which will bring “repeat orders.” Only the best by test 
can be advertised with success. The plan is too expen- 
sive, if it induces a customer to buy only once. That 
means that the product must be good, not only from the 
standpoint of the producer’s laboratory, but also as judged 
by the buyer. The product must be shaped up, and put 
up, to appeal to the user. 

How does it stand with the church? Has it a definite 
idea as to just what need it would fill? The purveyor of 
a product must meet the possible customer where he lives ; 
is the church prepared to do that? Granting that the 
existence of most men and women is meaningless and 
poor for lack of the right interpretation of life; that in 
vain they grope and hunger for the “more abundant life” ; 
that all their acts and relationships are without signifi- 
cance for the lack of the dominating ideal which has never 
come into their vision,—granting these things and many 
more, how directly and definitely is the church ready to 
meet the situation? Can it offer that which will bring 
“repeat orders” which will cause men or women to come 
again and bring their friends? 

The great first thing is to visualize the need, to see that 
if the near end—the manward end—of religion were 


‘worked out so as to illumine and transform poverty- 


stricken lives, the difficulty of bringing the. people to the 
church or carrying the church to the people would be 
simple. - 

If the liberal churches all over the country would set 
out to adopt a consistent advertising missionary pro- 
gramme, all together, we would find an answer to. this 
question of how to appreciate the need which the church 
should meet, and how to meet it. ‘The rest would be easy. 

The outstanding fact when you start out to advertise 
the church is that you have no material out of which to 
make copy. Where are the testimonials? When you go 
to invite a friend to attend your church, what 
tell him the church has done for you? Is what you say 


o you 


The list of the delegates to the Convention follows :— 


Delegates from Massachusetts: Unity Church, Am- 
herst, Charles H. Patterson, Henry G. Ives; First 
Congregational Parish, Arlington, W. Forbes Robert- 
son, Herman F. Bucknam, C. W. Tilton; Second 
Unitarian Society, Athol, Arthur F. Tyler; Pilgrim 
Church, Attleboro, A. A. French; Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Belmont, Charles Jenney, H. M. 
Scheibe; First Unitarian Society, Berlin, M. R. Tyler; 
First Congregational Unitarian Society, Bernardston, 
Isaac B. Snow; First Parish, Beverly, James A. 
Marster, Chester C. Pope; First Parish in Billerica, 
Walter A. Hansen; Bolton, Francis Bailey Woodbury. 

Boston, Samuel A. Eliot; Arlington Street Church, 
Frederick A. Turner, Jr., Courtenay Guild, George 
H. Mifflin, Jr., James Millar; Bulfinch Place Church, 
O. Arthur McMurdie; Church of the Disciples, Ed- 
ward E. Allen, William Agge, Bancroft Beatley; First 
Church in Boston, Walter Hunnewell, Arthur Hi 
Moors, George T. Cruft; King’s Chapel, Hobart 
Winckley, J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr.; The Unitarian 
Club, Charles W. Birtwell; First Parish of Brighton, 
Arthur G. Everett; First Parish of Dorchester, Frank 
L. Clapp, Sanford Bates, J. Homer Pierce, Edwin 
J. Lewis, Jr., Edward Lanning, Thomas Hibbard; First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Society of Jamaica Plain, 
Edgar O. Achorn, George W. Wheelwright, Jr., Elmer 
H. Morse, Frederick T. Curry, Thomas G. Rees, Ed- 
ward B. Lane; First Church in Roxbury, Alfred 
Bunker, Frank J. Seidensticker, Charles De Norman- 
die; First Parish, West Roxbury, Herbert L. Morse. 

Unity Church, Brockton, Lewis E. Rye; The First 
Parish, Brookfield, Walter B. Mellen, Arthur J. But- 
terworth; First Parish, Brookline, Charles H. Stearns, 
William C. Hunneman, Gorham Dana; First Parish 
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THREE HUNDRED DELEGATES TO THE CONVENT 
IN THE CHURCH OF THE UNITY, 


in Cambridge, Edward F. McClennen, William H. 
Pear, M. R. Wolfard, Henry J. Winslow, Livingston 
Stebbins, William M. Davis, Henry M. Williams, W. 
M. Cole, Albert C. Dieffenbach, John T. G. Nichols, 
E. Emerton, R. H. Loomis, E. A. Whitman (also of 
Grace Chapel, Green Harbor), Allen W. Jackson. 

First Church, Chestnut Hill, George P. Dike, Edwin 
S. Webster, George S. Baldwin, Roland G. Hopkins; 
First Unitarian Society, Chicopee, H. Austen Morse, 
George A. Blaisdell, Herman Ritter; First Unitarian 
Society, Clinton, Frank E. Howard, A. N. Custance, 
James C. Duncan; First Parish, Dedham, Waldo 
C. Hodgdon, Roger D. Smith; First Congregational 
Parish, Deerfield, Henry G. Whitman; First Parish, 
Fitchburg, Charles Fosdick, John G. Faxon, Nathan 
C. Upham. 

First Unitarian Society, Gardner, Thomas E. Cody, 
Lewis A. Wright; Congregational (Unitarian) So- 
ciety, Grafton, Frederic H. Kent; Greenfield, Clifton 
L. Field; Haverhill, Francis W. Holden; Men’s Club, 
Harvard, James C. Scorgie; First Parish, Hingham, 
Houghton Page; Liberal Christian Congregational So- 
ciety, Holyoke, Thomas J. Childs, Roy Lewis, M. 
M. S. Moriarty, John B. Aikman. 

First Church of Christ, Lancaster, Charles L. Wilder ; 
Second Congregational (Unitarian) Society, Leicester, 
Henry O. Smith, William L. Montgomery; First 
Congregational Society, Leominster, Frank Farnsworth, 
Robert L. Carter, Fred A. Whitney, Alfred Fitch, 
J. W. Healey; Second Congregational (Unitarian) 
Society, Lynn, Harry F. Phillips, A. E. Chase, Charles 
Goodridge; Second Parish, Marlboro, Ralph E. Con- 
ner, Stillman L. Stevens, E. Irving Morse, Edward 
H. Ellis, Arthur C. Lamson; Second Congregational 
Church (Unitarian), Marblehead, Edward I. Walkley. 

Malden, Frank L. Locke; First Parish, Medford, 
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Herbert W. Byam, Waldo C. Lincoln, John H. Connor, 
E. H. Brenan, Edward W. Pierce, J. Gardner Lincoln; 
Watertown, George S. Wright; Waverley, L. Guy 
Dennett; Wellesley Hills Unitarian Society, Welles- 
ley Hills, Carl B. Wetherell, Henry D. Winton, Harold 
L. Niles, John D. Hardy, Isaac Sprague, H. M. &. 
Aiken, Richard Cunningham, Josiah H. Goddard. 

First Unitarian Society, West Newton, Frank W. 
Remick, George H. Ellis, William B. Baker; First 
Parish, Weston, Roland B. Rand, Horace S. Sears, 
Lyman W. Gale, Edward P. Ripley, Elmer S. Forbes, 
Robert Winsor, Jr., Charles C. Kenney, Henry W. 
Perry, Edward B. Field, Charles O. Richardson, Rob- 
ert Winsor; Winchester Unitarian Society, Winches- 
ter, Charles A. Baldwin, Lewis Parkhurst; First Uni- 
tarian Church, Winthrop, H. A. Root; First Unitarian 
Church, Worcester, Frank C. Smith, Jr., Charles P. 
Adams, Frederic B. Washburn, Daniel W. Lincoln, T. 
Hovey Gage, Waldo Lincoln, Robert L. Mason; Church 
of the Unity, Worcester, Arthur P. Rugg, William 
D. Luey, Ernest G. Adams, F. H. Davidson. 


New England delegates outside Massachusetts: All 
Souls, Augusta, Me., Don C. Stevens; Sanford, Me., 
John Greenwood; Milford, N.H., Benjamin F. Pres- 
cott; Manchester, N.H., Frank C Livingston, W. K. 
Robbins, John P. Cronan, H. Fox Davis; Concord, 
N.H., Charles E. Cook; Nashua, N.H., Arthur J. 
Pierce; Keene, N.H., Charles Gale Shedd; Exeter, 
N.H., James A. Tufts; Franklin, N.H., R. W._ Sul- 
loway, A. M. Hancock; Windsor, Vt., E. S. Cook; 
Brattleboro, Vt., L. D. Taylor; Montpelier, Vt., George 
L. Blanchard; Providence, R.I., Elisha C. Mowry, 
William C. Greene. 


Delegates outside New England: Church of the 
Messiah, New York, Ernest A. Bigelow, Gregory M. 


Dexter, Alfred A. Fraser, Hubert R. Brown, Law- 
rence B. Mann, John B. Nash; All Souls, New York, 
Charles P. Blaney, Charles H. Strong, Robert Ram- 
sey, Sandford Foot, C. O. Payne, Warren Delano, 
Rudolph Kissel, Henry Ives Cobb; First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, Robert P. Vidand, William S. Mills, Albert E. 
King, Albert L. Mason, William A. Spelman; Second 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Brooklyn, J. B. 
Brickelmaier ; First Unitarian Church of Essex County, 
Orange, N.J., Charles B. Gilbert, Oliver J. Mathews, 
S. G. Boyd, Edward Aborn; First Unitarian Church 
of Paterson, Paterson, N.J., Alfred Brooks Robinson; 
Unity Church, Montclair, N.J., Franklin Zeiger; First 
Unitarian Church, Trenton, N.J., C. Sprague; 
All Souls Church, Elizabeth, N.J.; Max Nydegger; 
Poughkeepsie, Seldon Hall, W. B. Price, William 
J. Bolton, J. T. Sunderland; All Souls, Schenectady, 
Granville B. Jeffers, Albert L. Rohrer; Troy, N.Y., 
R. L. Daugherty, Samuel C. Ulchra; First Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, Albert D. Case; Meadville, 
Pa., Harry Dean Connor; Lancaster, Pa., M. T. Garvin; 
All Souls Church, Washington, D.C., George A. 
Ricker, H. Barrett Learned; Ann Arbor, Mich., Stan- 
ley Stevens; All Souls Liberal Church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Charles H. Dunakin; Dayton, Ohio, J. Morris 
Evans; Cleveland, Ohio, Minot Simons, Langdon S. 
Simons; Nashville, Tenn, Howard Andrews; Charles- 
ton, S.C., Lucas Aimar; Atlanta, Ga., Hamilton 
Douglas, Jr.; New Orleans, La. George Kent; Okla- 
homa City, Okla., J. L. Daniel; San Francisco, Calif., 
Abbot A. Hanks; Los Angeles, Calif., George H. Shel- 
lenberger; Palo Alto, Calif., W. H. Carruth; University 
Unitarian Church of Seattle, Seattle, Wash., William 
H. Gorham. 
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an adequate reason for his going to church? 


What 
about samples? Can you point to men or women whose 
lives are made more useful or more worth while by the 
church? How much does it take to keep the average 
church member away from church Sunday morning? 
Are you accustomed to noting carefully what the church 
does for you? It will not do to say you go for what you 
can give, for if so, you should be the recipient of what 
others give so that the account would balance. 

If you are an active worker in your church, you give 
perhaps a tenth of your time, thought, and income to the 
church. How good an investment are you making com- 
pared to what might be the case if your church were shed- 
ding the light and warmth of religion through the hearts 
of men and women as effectively as it might? 

I have great hope for the future of the liberal church 
if it will come to approach the problem of succeeding, 
from the standpoint of the active, aggressive pushing of 
its product, for then must there come to be a more definite 
idea of just what the church exists for, what need it is 
to meet in the lives of men, how that need is to be met, 
and finally, and simplest of all, the methods of church pro- 
motion. 


Why “Liberal” and “Orthodox ”’ ? 


An urgent and logical proposition needed for vital religion 
in both houses of faith 


“CLARA COOK HELVIE 
"Tine ACCEPTANCE of the principle of evolution 


in religious thought involves conclusions which 

many liberal Christians are not yet prepared to rec- 
ognize. Man is seen to be still in the process of creation, 
and no two human beings are born equal in equipment 
and opportunity. God, too, if not in the making, is con- 
stantly changing to man’s imperfect vision. Thus men 
are turned about so that they face the future with its 
hopes and opportunities and seek inspiration there. We 
may learn many valuable lessons from the experiences 
of great and good men and women of the past, but only 
when we try to apply those lessons to the present and test 


’ their practicability, do they serve as inspiration to us. 


God and religion become absorbingly interesting as well as 
soul-satisfying when we realize that they are not already 
attained, but that they are growing and changing while 
we discuss them. . rity: 

Two growing thoughts of God are crystallizing in the 
minds of men and women to-day. One is focussed upon 
man’s activities as his means of gaining for himself 
broader views of God’s perfection of justice, of mercy, 
of love. God is. Man is becoming. God does not 
change, because he is supreme goodness. His influence 
is at work through nature and through the human soul 
as the vivifying something that urges man forward to 
greater spiritual and moral heights where he may gain 
a more comprehensive view of God,—of life. God and 
man are here working together to accomplish a perfect 
end known as yet only to God. f 

The other idea that is rapidly gaining in importance 
makes God grow as well as man. Man and nature are 
God’s instruments, or organs of expression. The urge 
of God in the soul of man prompts him to obey, but he 
is free to follow his own inclinations. If wrong choices 
are made, and man follows the lower promptings of in- 
stinct, he suffers, society suffers, and God suffers. God 


~_as well as man is limited by our decisions and acts. ‘There 
_ is no preconceived plan of life. : 
change, and the acts of men, their successes and failures, 


Life is a process of 
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will, together with the accumulated influences of the 
past, decide on each succeeding day what life, what God 
and man will be to-morrow. 

The acceptance of either of these ideas of God means 
emancipation from all religious and social creeds. ‘The 
orthodox religionist and the orthodox socialist are alike 
pushed aside. 

“We are building every day 

In a good or evil way,” 
but how we shall build to-morrow not even God himself 
knows. ‘This places a heavy responsibility upon man. 
Religion becomes centred in the intuitions of the heart 
when seeking help, but its chief mode of expression is 
moral rather than intellectual. It is of much greater im- 
portance that I do the thing that is for the best interests 
of mankind, since I am a creator together with God, 
than that I know who wrote the Ten Commandments or 
whether Jesus ever vacated his grave. My task is to 
work as conscientiously as Jesus did. He and I could 
not be expected to do the same work. Man, and perhaps 
God, has progressed since the first century. If we are 
going forward, our eyes, like those of the helmsman 
who steers a ship, must be focussed ahead. 

No other than a social religion based on public and 
private morals could result from the acceptance of these 
principles of evolution. Man, at least, is in the making, 
and to a large extent he is his own maker. In the same 
ratio he is the maker of his own environment, of’ his 
own community. The more advanced he is, the greater 
his responsibility. If God is to be limited, or if mankind’s 
view of God is to be limited, by some negligence on his 
part, the realization of this fact must urge him to help 
in the uplift of society. When we refuse to heed the 
sanction of God in our own being, we weaken not only 
ourselves, but God’s influence in the world. Evil is then 
built into society, and stumbling-blocks are created to 
impede the progress of succeeding generations. 

The growing thought of God gives to us a very prac- 
tical religion. If God’s revelation or his growth depends 
upon human effort, then every man, woman, and child 
must have a chance to develop to his highest physical, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual possibilities. The highest 
spirituality cannot develop in a poorly nourished and 
inadequately clothed body. ‘The intellect cannot exercise 
its powers if allowed to mature in evil surroundings 
and without wholesome stimuli. Any man or woman 
who willingly permits or aids in creating or perpetuating 
such immoral conditions in his or her community is in 
that act irreligious and defeating God. A man may sub- 
scribe to all the theological doctrines propounded since 
Abraham, whether liberal or orthodox, but if his rela- 
tions toward men and women, toward his community, do 
not bespeak clean living and active helpfulness and kind- 
ness, he is causing God and man to suffer. 

Sin and holiness are objective realities. ‘They narrow 
or enlarge the range of God’s activity in the world. Sin 
may be forgiven, but its retarding influence may never 
be wholly overcome. An opportunity for service lost or 
carelessly pushed aside affects the progress of mankind 
for all time. We are thus accountable to God and to 
man for the use we make of our time, our opportunities, 
our resources. 

Many liberal as well as orthodox Christians are to-day 
being called upon to realize that the vital questions in 
religion are not “Do you believe in the Trinity?” ‘Do 
you believe in the Creeds?” but “Which way are you 
going, forward or back?” “What is your chief object 
in life?’ Ask these questions and at once liberal and 
orthodox Christians disappear and there are left only 
réligious men and women busy with the long-neglected 
task of making the world safe for God. 
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Happy Thoughts 


HELEN LAMBE 


Let’s fill our hearts with happy thoughts, not leaving 
any room 

For fret and worry to creep in and cast a dismal 
gloom. ; 

As we awaken from our sleep upon each coming morn 

May it be with the joyful thought, Another day is 
born. 

Another day on this dear earth that God has made 
so fair, 

Another day of thankfulness for all His love and care, 

Another day to try to walk the path our Master trod, 

Another day with loving friends, another day with God. 

Even the dearest earthly friend can know us but in 
part, 

Only our God can really know the secrets of the heart. 

And He who knows us best is Love, for Love alone 
can read 

The language of the human heart and can supply its 


need. 


When the Trees are in Flower 


The beauty and exquisite variety of their 
blossoms should be more familiar 


J. B. CARRINGTON 


Unless attention is especially called to 
them, many of us are apt to overlook the 
beautiful and most interesting growth 
of the tree buds and new twigs and the 
breaking forth of their flowers in the 
spring. Garden flowers and those of the 
wayside are so familiar and obvious, so in- 
sistent in their forms and colors, that we 
notice them almost unconsciously ; they 
have become the commonplaces of the year. 

The very size of the trees, perhaps, pre- 
vents us from associating them with the 
dainty and wonderfully formed blossoms 
so many of them bear, nearly always quite 
in inverse proportion to what might be ex- 
pected of them. Some of the largest trees 
have the most minute and insignificant 
flowers. Now and then a tree fairly com- 
pels recognition and admiration by the in- 
sistence of its color and the multitude of 
its flowers. 

Along the banks of streams and in the 
damp lowlands the red maple is sure 
early to make its beauties known. Its. in- 
numerable small blossoms make a pink 
halo all about the tree, the more marked 
by contrast with the dark bare limbs. 
The small brown buds from which these 
flowers break out have been holding back 
their treasures through the winter, needing 
but a very slight hint of its passing, how- 
ever, to open up and let the prisoners free. 

With the blazing forth of the red maples 
comes the cheerful humming of the bee- 
host, while the hylas may be heard in the 
late afternoons shrieking out their shrill 
chorus down in the swamps. 

The greatest wonder of the renewal of 
active life in the trees is the unfolding 
of the leaves from within their snug coy- 
erings, where, all ready to answer the call 
of the warm season, they lie folded to- 
gether. Once free, they grow like Alad- 
din’s genii. Follow the development of 
the flowers and great spreading leaves of 
the horse-chestnut, or the hickory; the 
former is such a familiar tree of our city 
parks that it can be watched near at home. 
It is a lesson in Nature’s economy and 
wise provision for her own that will not 
soon be forgotten. 


The buds of the horse-chestnut are 
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but mere little knobs at 
If you will 


rather large, 
that to contain what they do. 


open a winter bud you will find the blos- 


soms and leaves wrapped in a cobwebby 
silk-like substance that suggests a co- 


coon, while the outward surface of the* 
bud scales is thickly covered with a brown 


sticky gum. As the leaves slowly free 


themselves and expand, they show very 
plainly by their fluting and minute creases 


the tight way in which they have been 


packed in their winter overcoats. When 


the great leaves of the horse-chestnut 
slowly lengthen and spread out in their 
umbrella-like fashion, the -cone-like blos- 
som in the centre stands straight up and 
makes the tree a conspicuous one. It 
looks very much as if it were adorned 
with a lot of Christmas candles. 

All the native fruit trees have rather 


conspicuous flowers, and the apple, cherry, 


peach, quince, and others are well known. 
It is the less common or, perhaps, the 
less neighborly forest trees that afford 
for most of us the greatest surprises. 
The oaks are adorned in the spring with 
the daintiest of blossoms, hanging pendent, 
fringe-like ; and in company with the young 
leaves, tinged with rosy color, they give 
the trees an effect of being dressed for 
a festal occasion. 

The alders and the birches hang out 
brown catkins that sway in the breeze and 
scatter their yellow pollen broadcast. The 
white ash, one of the handsomest of our 
trees, has the most peculiar rosette-like 
blossom that lengthens out as it matures 
and hangs drooping in a ragged purple 
fringe. 

Though the red maple is perhaps the 
most conspicuous of its family, the sugar, 
the sycamore, and the Norway maples are 
not far behind in the beauty and pro- 
fusion of the tiny flowers that hang 
vibrating at the wind’s will on slender 
thread-like stems. The tall straight-trunked 
tulip displays a most gorgeous flower that 
tips the upturned branches and stands out 


conspicuously among its accompanying 
group of curious blunt-ended leaves. 
The unfolding of the tulip leaves 
from the bud is one of especial in- 
terest, and quite outdoes any of the 
ordinary tricks of legerdemain that 
involve the pulling out of all sorts 


of things from opera hats. Open a 
tulip bud carefully with a sharp knife, 
and see how the small leaves are all 
folded and doubled back upon themselves. 

There is a tenderness of color in the 
young leaves of early spring, a flush in 
many of them, as of embarrassment at 
their sudden advent into a new world of 
light and of ‘active competition. Even 
without the flowers the trees are full of 
beautiful color contrasts. Their trunks 
and limbs offer wide variations in tone 
under the changing conditions of sunlight 
and shadow. 

The very common impression that the 
trees are dead in winter is far from the 
right one. Instead of being dead they are 
surprisingly full of potential life and vigor 
stored up during the past séason, for it is 
in the summer that the buds are formed 
for the new spring. 

The opening of these buds and the un- 
folding of the leaves never ceases to be 


a marvellous thing. Quiescent all winter, 
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snug in their protective covers, tiny and 
helpless, their contents are yet instinct 
with the life that we know not of except in 
its manifestation. The leaves and flowers 
come forth each new season, and each 
new season they take us by surprise: yes- 
terday the bare limbs, to-morrow the misty 
halo of the breaking buds, the crowning 
glory of the fluttering of myriad leaves. 
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Lithuania Reappears 


GEORGES SALIM KUKHI . 


Tun History oF THE LitHUANIAN Na- 
von. By Kunigas Antanas Jusaitis. The 
Lithuanian Catholic Truth Society. 1918. 

To find an analogy for the rise of im- 
perialism and empires on the European 
continent, within the last two and the 
present centuries, we need to look for it 
in suboceanic activities. How strikingly 
similar was European imperialism to those 
seismic disturbances known to the scientific 
world as tidal waves! ‘These tidal waves 
which accompany earthquakes rise some- 
times as high as seven or eight metres 
and inundate the land and submerge build- 
ings. For a period we have a uniform 
sheet of water which conceals underneath 
a variety of objects. These objects reap- 
pear, damaged, to be sure, after the tide 
has set back. As recently as 1914 some of 
us were witnessing an analogous phenom- 
enon. Russia and particularly Germany 
and Austria were rolling in upon neigh- 
boring states like a tidal wave. Russia 
had already submerged and concealed un- 
der its imperialistic mantle a number of 
lesser states, formerly independent, and 
made them lose their individuality. Ger- 
many and Austria having already flooded 
large areas were threatening to do the 
same to the Southern Slavic countries, 
but they fell victims to their ambition 
and presumption. They precipitated a war 
which was to result in the retreat of this 
imperialistic flood which menaced the 
whole world. These three empires shrank 
until nothing is left but the original 
pieces of land with which they started. 
They have been made to disgorge every- 
thing not theirs, and the result is the 
reappearance of ancient states that were 
for a time lost sight of. 

Among these is Lithuania, about which 
this book is written. Lithuania was part 
of the ex-Czar’s possessions, and lies be- 
tween Russia proper and East Prussia, on 
the east and the west, and between Livonia 
(a province of the former Russian Em- 
pire) and Poland, on the north and south. 
In Lithuania is located the city of Vilna, 
capital of the province of that name. All 
rabbinical scholars know that before the 
war Vilna was the world’s greatest centre 
of Hebrew printing, especially of rab- 
binical literature. It was an irreparable 
loss to scholarship when the Germans 
despoiled those printing-offices and car- 
ried away the plates to convert them into 
cannon. 

The history of Lithuania falls into the — : 
following periods: (1) The period of 
organizing the Lithuanian territories into ) 
one state by Duke Mindaugas, who re- 


ceived the king’s crown from Pope Inno- 
cent IV. in 1253. (2) The second period 

' introduces the long series of treaties and 
alliances and unions, more or less, with 
Poland, which was the stronger of the 
two and had the best of the bargain. 
This began when the Polish magnates 
gave their Princess Hedwig’s hand to 
_Jagela, Grand Duke of Lithuania. Jagela 
thereupon became King of the Poles as 
well as Grand Duke of Lithuania. 
His duty was to reside in Cracow, Poland, 
and that he did, leaving the administration 
of Lithuania in the hands of a viceroy. 
This was treated by the Lithuanians as 
a piece of treachery, and they rose against 
the King’s viceroy, giving the Lithuanian 
throne to Vitautas, their leader. They 
made Jagela recognize Vitautas as the 
Lithuanian Grand Duke. After the death 
of Vitautas the Lithuanians disregarded 
the union with Poland. But Poland kept 
patching these unions and the Lithuanians 
kept breaking them as often. That was so 
until the last union at Lublin in 15609. 
(3) The third period in Lithuanian history 
opens in 1795, when Prussia partitioned 
Lithuania. The Congress of Vienna (1814- 
I5) gave Russia the greater part, leaving 
to Prussia that part of Lithuania at the 
mouth of the Niemen, beyond the Pregel 
River. ' 

Through all these vicissitudes this little 
country has preserved its national con- 
sciousness, its language, tradition, and lit- 
erature. We sincerely hope that the next 
period in its history will be one of com- 
plete independence, and freedom to de- 
velop along lines best suited to the temper- 
ament and habits of the people. 


Why Books Such as These? 


Tue Srconp Comrinc oF Curist. By 
James M. Campbell. New York: -The 
Methodist Book Concern. 1919. 60 cents. 
—An effective statement of the case 
against premillenarianism with its theory 
of an absentee Christ who is to come in 
the sky and not in the heart. This doctrine 
of a literal physical return is pessimistic, 
since it despairs of the world; it is per- 
nicious, since it destroys the hopes and par- 
alyzes the efforts of social workers; and 
it is unmoral, since it substitutes physical 
for moral forces, and expects Christ to 
do miraculously what good men and 
women are now trying to do by education 
and social service. Much of the argument 
is based upon a view of scripture which 
can hardly be held by men acquainted 
with and accepting the results of recent 
critical study of the New Testament, but 
it will probably have more weight with 
the premillenarians, who need it most, pre- 
cisely for that reason. 


Tue Comrinc oF THE Lorp: WILL IT BE 
PREMILLENNIAL? By James H. Snowden. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1919. $1.75.—This book is by a competent 
scholar who has mastered his subject and 
‘writes in a fine spirit. It will be read 
with pleasure by those who can accept his 
view of the Scriptures. His conclusion 
is that “the kingdom of God is now being 

"established and will reach its full develop- 
ment in the world under the present min- 
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istration of the gospel and agency of the 
‘Holy Spirit, and will be followed by the 
final advent of Christ and the eternal state; 
and the view it opposes reverses this 
order and holds that Christ must first 
come in judgment and power before this 
work can be achieved.” His refutation of 
premillenarianism is crushing. When one 
considers how little rational basis there is 
for this view and the disastrous conse- 
quences it brings with it, the fact that it has 
so many advocates is perplexing and dis- 
couraging. The immense _ superiority, 
spiritually and practically, of postmillena- 
rianism is here clearly demonstrated. ‘The 
last chapter, entitled “Is the World Grow- 
ing Better?” is particularly fine. But why 
is it necessary to be a millenarian of any 
kind? For those who have short-circuited 
the question, it is hard to read through 
this excellent book. It is so unnecessary 
for the reader to go such a long way 
around, and there has been such waste 
of intellectual energy, one is tempted to 
say, by the writer. At least they will 
feel this way who see no reason why they 
should not frankly admit that Jesus, if 
he is correctly reported, was simply mis- 
taken in his apocalyptic ideas. The New 
Testament attributes to him a mixture of 
spiritual teaching and eschatological con- 
ceptions. The former we find to be of 
priceless value; as to the latter, there is 
no reason why we should take them seri- 
ously. One may have the Spirit and bring 
forth its fruit, while regarding all apoca- 
lyptic as pure fancy. There can be no 
end of such discussions until the results 
of the ‘scientific study of the Bible are 
known and accepted. So long as the tradi- 
tional view of the Bible prevails, there 
will be premillennialists, and conscientious 
and careful scholars like Prof. Snowden 
will have to read scores of volumes (he 
cites one hundred and twenty) and spend 
their time in writing books such as this 
to combat baseless and injurious popular 
fancies. 


Unfamiliar Reasoning 


Gop anp Man. By Rev. Bhai P. M. 
Choudry. Calcutta. 1918.—Six lectures 
delivered on successive anniversaries of 
the Brahmo Somaj. The author, who is 
a devoted admirer of Keshub Chunder Sen, 
here expresses ideas and sentiments char- 
acteristic of the Brahmo Somaj. The form 
of statement probably seems more natural 
on the other side of the world than it 
does on this. There is good thought here, 
but it is organized in an unfamiliar way. 
The following sentences will give an idea 
of the whole: “We have heard the voices 
of the leading religious systems of the 
world. God the Saviour of the world has 
made these religious paths over the ocean 
of time with the co-operation of His own 
chosen and ordained engineers, such as the 
Aryan, the Jewish, and Arabian prophets. 
By what names are these ways known to 
the world? Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. The question to- 


‘day is, Do these religious systems lead 


all men to heaven? No. They lead to 
heaven only those who are sincere and 
godly among their followers. Godliness, 
then, is the real road to heaven. What is 
godliness? It is a journey from earth to 
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heaven. Death to self and life in 
God is personal godliness, which is the 
royal road to heaven.” 


Russian Peasant Opinion 


Ivan Speaks. Sayings overheard by a 
Russian nurse working among Russian sol- 
diers at the front in 1915, 1916, and 1917, 
selected and translated by Thomas Whitte- 
more. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. I919. 75 cents.—These utterances, 
which were without premeditation and are 
printed without change, enable the reader 
to get a glimpse of the spiritual interior of 
the Russian peasant soldier, of the feelings 
and ideas of the Russian masses about 
the Great War. 


What a Man Makes 


THE TrAcEDY oF Lasor. A MonocrarH 
IN Fork PuinosopHy. By William Riley 
Halstead. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 50 cents net—The writer of this 
little book of about one hundred pages 
brings to his task a lot of sound philosophy 
of life. It is the fruit of that thoughtful 
observation of facts which men near the 
soil most frequently display. “The right of 
possession inheres in what a man makes or 
earns. The conception of private property, 
therefore, becomes the economic basis of 
material prosperity.” This is one of the 
sound premises which he illustrates by ex- 
periences on the farm. “The Magna Charta 
of the naked toiler’s life is the secured right 
to what he makes or earns.” It would seem 
that the author would add greatly to the 
problem which he discusses. But he loses 
his way when he gets into the field of in- 
dustrial labor and tries to point out its 
tragedy. The real tragedy of labor is the 
fact that “the Magna Charta of the naked 
toiler’s life’ has no standing in industrial 
world affairs. Yet in spite of that failure 
to grasp the real tragedy of labor, the book 
is wholesome, fair-minded, and true to 
reality when the author is dealing with 
matters that do not pertain to industrial 
problems. But is it not interesting and 
significant that the farmer is turning his 
attention to the problems of industry? 
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What’s in a Name? 


FREDERIC A. WHITING 


When my laddie wants the hammer, 
He asks, with wit profound, 
Not for a hammer, mind you, 
But, “Please, I want The Pound.” 


And when he needs the hatchet, 
That name he’s sure to drop, 
And ask with plea insistent, 
“Please can’t I have The Chop?” 


And if a key, he longs for, 
His language does not mock it 
When, instead of “key,” he urges,— 
“Please give me The Lock-it.” 


Then when, to light the fire, 
I take a match to scratch it, 
Laddie says, “Let me do that,— 
I want so much to Match It,”’ 


To him the Hammer is a Pound, 
The Hatchet is a Chop; 

The Key a Lock-it to go round 
Until it has to stop: 

And when the fire he would light, 

To “Match It’’ seems exactly right! 


The Bent-up Dream 


‘ BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 

Once upon a time there was a little bent- 
up boy named James Ladd, though he was 
better known as Jimmy Ladd. Jimmy was 
not a cripple nor a humpback, and when 
he was a little fellow he was as straight as 
any little boy of his own age. Jimmy 
had not had an accident to make him bent- 
up, either, and it was his own fault that 
he was even a little bent-up, for he would 
not sit up straight or stand up straight. 

All of Jimmy’s family kept telling him 
to throw his shoulders back; to sit up 
straight; to stand up straight; not to lean 
over at the table; not to slouch; to keep 
his head up; to throw his chest out; to 
draw his chin in; to take deep breaths; 
to walk with a book on his head; and even 
more bits of advice. Why, almost the 
whole subject of talk at the table was 
about Jimmy’s bent-upness—if there ever 
was such a word! 

With such a lot of advice and with so 
many to give it to him, you would think it 
would be easy for him to remember to 
hold himself like a soldier; but no, he 
would say he forgot or he could not, or 
something of the sort; and he kept get- 
ting more and more round-shouldered all 
the time. 

No wonder, then, that one night he 
should have a bent-up dream. In the 
dream, he thought he. had kissed all the 
family good-night, when suddenly he saw 
they were all bent up. Father, who had 
been a real soldier, and had just come 
back from France, now had a sunken chest ; 
mother leaned over her fancy-work; Bess 
had her shoulders hunched forward; Bob 
hada real hump on his back; grandmother 
looked older and seemed bent almost 
double, though really she was the youngest 
and straightest grandmother anywhere 
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around. All the family seemed to have 
been touched by a crooked witch, if there 
is such a thing—and there often is, in 
dreams. 

As Jimmy turned to go up the stairs, 
even they were bent up. The hard wood 
had hollows in it, and the pretty carved 
hand-rail had humps in it. 

The upper hall was no longer straight, 
but had a bend in it so that Jimmy had 
to turn a corner before getting to his room 
—a thing he never had had to do before, as 
his room was at the end of a straight pas- 
sage. His door was bent, and when he 
opened it, everything in his room was bent. 
His little pajamas were so bent that when 
he got into them they made him have the 
same funny bends in the legs and back. He 
tumbled into the bent-up bed, so he thought, 
and turned out the light as well as he 
could, for that too seemed bent in the 
electric bulb. He thought it would be all 
right when it was dark, but here he was 
mistaken, for he dreamed that no sooner 
was the light out than all the sounds 
seemed crooked too. You ought to have 
heard the clock! Instead of saying “Tick- 
tock!” as usual, it said, TI-c-k-t-oc-K!” 
and you can imagine how that sounded. 
Some one downstairs started the 
Victrola, and you should have heard 
the bent-up tune it played! Off on the 
water, a Sound steamer whistled, and in- 
stead of a long, deep, level note, it sounded 
like a crazy siren going up and down as 
fast as possible. 

Jimmy could see the moon, but after one 
look he did not want to see it again, for it 
laughed at him with so crooked a smile 
that he called right out in fright. The cry 
he gave was crooked too, for he did not 
seem to be able to make his voice mind him 
at all. It wavered, and shrieked, and 
shrilled up and down the scale, and—but 
now you know what happened—or can 
guess; for of course that part of the 
dream was true, and Jimmy really had 
given a long bent-up ery which brought 
father and mother and the rest right up- 
stairs as fast as possible. When he really 
knew what was happening, there they: sat 
laughing at him, and patting him, and 
kissing him, and saying nice things to him. 
Mother said :— 

“Why, Jimmy, boy, nothing is the mat- 
ter. You must have had a bad dream, that 
is all, for we found you all twisted up in 
such a funny little ball that you could not 
breathe well, and it made you dream a bad 
dream.” 

“QO mother!” cried Jimmy. “It was a 
bent-up dream, and I’ll try hard not to 
get all round-shouldered and bent up any 
more,—l will, truly!” 

Everybody hugged Jimmy. 

“Gymnasium for you, boy,” said father, 
patting Jimmy’s head. “We'll have you a 
soldier yet.” 

Well, maybe the gymnasium did do it, 
really, but Jimmy himself thinks it was 
the bent-up dream that makes him carry 
himself so straight. So very straight does 
he stand that just looking at him as you 
see him walking down the street will 
make you straighten yourself if you hap- 
pen not to be standing as you should, and 
if you are standing as erect as you ought, 
that glimpse of Jimmy. will make you try 
to stand even more straight than you can! 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
God Knows 


God alone 
Beholds the end-of what is sown; 
_ Beyond our vision, weak and dim, 
The harvest-time is hid with Him. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Sunday 


God understandeth the way thereof, and 
he knoweth the place thereof, for he look- 
eth to the ends of the earth, and seeth 
under the whole heaven.—_Job *#xviit. 23, 24. 


Tur Sonc AND THE DEED 


There was never a song that was sung by 
thee, 
But a sweeter one was meant to be. 


There was never a deed that was grandly 
done, 

But a greater was meant by some earnest 
one. 


For the sweetest voice can never impart 
The song that trembles within the heart. 


And the brain and hand can never quite do 
The thing that the soul has fondly in view, 


And hence are the tears and the burden of 
pain, 
For the shining goals are never to gain. 


And the real song is ne’er heard by man, 
Nor the work ever done for which we plan, 
\ 


But enough that a God can hear and see 
is ia and the deed that were meant to 
e! 
—Benjamin R. Bulkeley. 


Monday 


Thou understandest my thought afar off. 
==PS. SCH X UIT. 2. 


When my spirit was overwhelmed within 
me, then thou knewest my path—Ps. 
calit. 3. 


When, on some strain of music, 
Our thoughts are wafted high; 
When, touched with tender pity, 
Kind tear-drops dim the eye; 
When thrilled by scenes of grandeur 
Or moved to deeds of love, 
Do we not give thee worship, 
O God in heaven above? 


—Minot J. Savage. 


The thoughts and feelings that we 
shrink from uttering to man are already 
known to God. We long to utter them, we 
long for sympathy and help: we find it by 
looking above. ~ Thus it is that all which 
is most sacred in regret or hope or moral 
purpose carries the thoughts upward, and 
that which separates us from man unites 
us to God—Ephraim Peabody. 


Tuesday 
Behold, I know your thoughts—Job «xi. 
27: px 
Gop Knows 


Through all my little cares there is 


One thought that comfort brings whene’er n 


it comes; 


’ 


_* 
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Tis this—“God knows.” He knows: 
_ Each struggle that my hard heart makes to 


ring 
My will to His. Often when night-time 
comes rn 
My heart is full of tears, because the good 
' That seemed, at morn, so easy to be done, 
Has proved so hard; but then remembering 
That a kind Father is my Judge, I say, 
“He knows,” and so I lay me down with 


trust 

That His good hand will give me needed 
strength 

To better do His work in coming days. 


—Selected. 


_Ah! let us hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckons 

The moments. when we tread his ways, 
But when the spirit beckons,— 

That some slight good is also wrought 
Beyond self-satisfaction, 

When we are simply good in thought, 
Howe’er we fail in action. 


—James Russell Lowell. 


Wednesday 


The Lord is gracious, and full of com- 
passion.—Ps. cxlv. 8. 


THe Wes oF LiFE 


God gives us all a web of life 
And to each a pattern meant 
For us alone to weave, then may 
We work and be content. 
No matter though the thread be rough, 
The colors dimmed with tears, 
Though woven blindly in the dark, 
God watches through the years. 


He knows each pattern, and to him, 
Though marred, it never seems 

- Too bad to ravel wholly out, 
Because he knows our dreams. 

And though we seem to badly fail 
Our heart’s dream to make true, 

He’ll see beneath the colors dim 
The thread of gold shine through. 


—Alice W. Gallaudet. 


Thursday 


He knoweth the secrets of the heart— 


Ps. give. 


Gop Knows 


Only God knows the trials that we bear, 

The weary longings for a different fate, 

The daily struggle and the anxious care; 
He knows, and we can wait! 


Only God knows how vain our efforts 
seem, 
How oft we sink discouraged by the way, 
When heaven and earth seem but an empty 
dream; " 
He knows, and we can pray! 


Only God knows if we do ill or well; 

The world may praise or censure if it must’ 

-E’en our own motives we can scarcely tell; 

“~~ He knows, and we can trust! 
{ 


Only God knows what future years may 
sd PLING pot . 

The trouble or the joy within their scope, 
If we.shall walk in grief, or happy sing; 
« He knows, and we can hope! 


Only God knows! We have no want 
inet beside; 
_ Our Father watches o’er us from above; 


a 
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We feel our weakness, but His hand will 
guide; 
He knows, and He is love! 
iM. Ls D. 


Friday 


Behold, here am I, let him do to me as 
seemeth good unto him.—2 Sam. xv. 26. 


Even so, Father; for so it seemed good 
in thy sight—WMatt. xi. 26. 


WE CANNOT SEE THE OUTLINE OF THE SUN 


We cannot see the outline of the sun 
Unless thin clouds absorb its brilliant rays, 
And clearer I discern thy face, dear Lord, 
When through a mist of tears I upward 
gaze. 

For then I faintly grasp the mighty plan 
That sends the shadows, so our sated eyes 
May seek the reason for the darkened day 
And, looking, find it in the veiléd skies. 


—N. Buell. 


Saturday 


Hast thou not known? hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, 
the Creator of the ends of the earth, faint- 
eth not, neither is weary? there is no 


eo 


AOI 


searching of his understanding. He giveth 
power to the faint; and to them that have 
no might he increaseth strength—/sa. +l. 


28, 29. 


ComFfort 


How the great sorrows of life reduce, 
absorb, blot out, the small worries! How 
the agonies of soul, seeking relief only by 
the strong imploring which reaches to 
God’s power eternal, and the deep heart- 
cry of “O my Father!” wherein sleeps the 
tender answer, “Here, my child,’—how 
these experiences, which shake one to the 
centre of being, dwarf the ordinary and 
more natural griefs and trials! How the 
bravest show and glitter of earth pales into 
childish passing play when the soul’s deep- 
est consciousness is alive to the terrible 
weight of life’s meaning and responsibility ! 
The stillness of death, though it takes our 
best-beloved, is but a sweet and grateful 
peace compared with a trial which lives on, 
wearing soul and bedy by long alternations 
of hope and despair. But always there is 
a rift in the cloud—a sense of the Mighty 
Presence, near, tender, sufficient, wherein 
the tried and weary spirit may rest in un- 
utterable peace—Eliza M. H. Abbott. 


Be Examples 


of patriotic savers. The 
‘waste of war must be 
made up by the prudence, 
of peace. 


The"Vidtory” Loan 
isan ideal securityin which 
to put savings. It 

all the elements of desire 
able investment, 


Wear this Button 


as the visible-symbol of given to 
your country when it it most, 


Buy Yourselves 


and ask all your men-folks to buy toa, 
A united, heroic effort will wed id lase 


At any Bank—Cash or Instalments 
Liberty Loan Committee of New England 
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Pacific Coast Letter 


BRADLEY GILMAN 


I went over to the now deserted Camp 
Fremont the other day,, and it reminded 
me of the first picture I ever bought, one 
for my college-room, many years ago,—a 
_ photograph of a painting of the ruins of 
Persepolis: a once populous city levelled 
into heaps of débris, desolation every- 
where, and the high-light was given by 
two lions creeping up a half-demolished 
stairway. Fremont Camp, once holding 
forty thousand vigorous young soldiers, 
reminds me now of Persepolis. And, to 
complete the picture, a cinnamon bear was 
discovered wandering over the deserted 
camp last week, was shot by a zealous 
hunter, and now has passed into the “meat” 
stage in one of the provision stores of 
Palo Alto. ‘The base hospital connected 
with the camp is to be continued in use, 
for some kind of Federal purpose. 

Leland Stanford University shows an 
increase in registration over the previous 
quarter. One thousand, four hundred and 
fifty-three students have enrolled; nine 
hundred and fifty-three are men and five 
‘hundred are women. One hundred and 
sixteen young men who had been engaged 
in war work have returned to the campus. 
By next autumn the University will prob- 
ably show its normal enrolment of eighteen 
hundred students. This month, April, 
being the time of entrance for new stu- 
dents, is marked by an extreme exuber- 
ance in costume on the part of new girl- 
students; for—so I am told—the manner 
of dress is made quite a factor in the 
choosing of new members for the sorori- 
ties. 

If I say little about California weather, 
this is not because ‘eur glorious climate 
has ceased to interest me. Spring began 
in February, and .is coming along lux- 
uriantly, with increasing beauty. Early in 
this month, Blossom Festival was cele- 
brated at Saratoga, Santa Clara Valley, 
where orchards of fruit trees stretch away 
in all directions for a dozen miles. More 
than ten millions of fruit trees—prunes, 
peaches, apricots, cherries, and nut-trees— 
there are, and each tree averages a dollar 
in returns to its owner. Still, through the 
activities of middlemen, prices for most 
of these luxuries stay at about the height 
of Atlantic Coast prices. 

The splendid energy with which this 
Golden State goes into new movements 
sometimes “o’erleaps itself,” as illustrated 
by the Semple bill in the Senate, passed 
recently, 29 to 7, which prohibits the teach- 
ing of German in the schools of the: State. 
It also forbids the retaining of books in 
the German language in all school libraries 
A more moderate measure, allowing the 
several modern languages to stand on one 
uniform basis, would have been wiser. In 
the educational fields, “Trojan and Tyrian 
should be treated with no discrimination.” 

Excessive special legislation is an evil 
which always impends over all our state 
assemblies. In this State, two weeks ago, 
the Senate Judiciary Committee solemnly 
debated whether bed-sheets should be 
ninety-eight inchés long or ninety-one. 
Hotel managers and travelling men were 
interested in the measure. Why not leave 
such a problem to the patrons of hotels to 
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settle by their patronage? The good old 
natural law of supply and demand, now 
thrown too much into the background, 
would settle the moot question. Perhaps it 
would result in the tall men going to the 


ninety-eight-inch and the short men to the’ 


ninety-one-inch hotels. 

This letter will probably get into print 
at about Easter time. I wish we could 
all be present at a sort of community 
Easter service which is to be held on the 
hills back of Santa Barbara. A large cross 
has been erected, towering above the val- 
ley. All the towns of the Santa Inez Val- 
ley have been invited to join. A large 
chorus choir is already rehearsing. And 
at sunrise on Easter Day the service will 
begin with the inspiring strains of Gou- 
nod’s “Redemption.” 

In his Blossom Day address at Saratoga, 
Senator Phelan did all he could to widen 


_the breach between this country and Japan. 


I am told that he is trying to retain the 
labor-union vote. But any intelligent ob- 
server of Pacific Coast affairs ought to 
be able to see that the admission of a few 
thousand Chinese and Japanese working- 
people would make life much more cheer- 
ful for thousands of Caucasians here, and 
in no way imperil American interests. As- 
sistant workers in households are much 
needed. At present, prices for such work- 
ers stand at about sixty dollars a month 
and board and lodging. I have a woman 
friend, near this town, who pays that sum 
a part of the time, and a part of the time 
she chops her own wood, and does her own 
washing, and cares largely for her three 
children. Last week I went to call on a 
brother minister and found him doing the 
family washing. Another minister, in an 
adjacent town, is doing the regular work 
of a carpenter, in overalls, to put his 
newly bought church edifice into habitable 
shape. He is a cheerful man and quotes 
“Saul, the tent-maker of Tarsus.”. But I 
suspect that homiletical requirements for 
the Apostle to the Gentiles were very dif- 
ferent from what they are in the church 
life of to-day. 

Speaking of military training for our 
young people,—I served recently on a com- 
mittee in a reading competition among 
high-school members, and I overheard the 
principal—one of the best I ever met—say 
to a friend: “You noticed, I see, the im- 
proved bodily bearing of John Smith? Mil- 
itary training has done it. And John’s 
parents are delighted. And I can name 
several other boys whose parents feel the 
same way.” Of course that testimony does 
not solve the whole problem of such train- 
ing in our public schools, but it is impor- 
tant testimony toward that solution. 

I took part recently in a Lenten service 
in an Episcopal church, reading a paper 
on the religion of James Russell Lowell, 
“who was a Unitarian and the son of a 
Unitarian minister.” I made that clear. 
But that did not disturb my dear friend, 
the rector. He has, however, on two oc- 
casions started to solve for me the diffi- 
culties connected with his doctrine of the 
Trinity, but I switched him off from his 
fruitless. effort,—and was sorry for him, 
and loved him just the same. 

I see more and more the need of pub- 


licity for our Unitarian churches, espe- 


cially in these newer communities of the 


in Starr King Hall, Oakland. 
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West. So many people around us have lit- 
tle idea what we stand for. Recently I 
persuaded a musical friend, a leader in a 
Baptist church, to sing a solo, one Sunday, 
in my church. “What kind of a solo shall 
I sing?” he asked. And I replied, “Oh, 
almost any of your songs, I think.” He 
continued: “I have a good song, a sort 
of prayer, which I would like to use,—but 
do you Unitarians believe in prayer?” So 
I reassured him, and he sang his song 
well, and the next Sunday his wife sang 
for us, and he now greets me at his bank 
with a smile of fraternal confidence. Pub- 
licity is good, if you can use it in the right 
spirit. I now pay for an advertisement in 
our local paper each Saturday, of a short, 
pointed statement about our faith. I keep 
each one in about four Saturdays. The one 
I am running at present is Abraham Lin- 
coln’s confession of faith. Condensed, it 
reads thus: “When any church will in- 
scribe over its altar, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and thy 
neighbor as thyself, that church will I 
join.” Then I add, “Tincoln’s position is 
substantially the one taken by the Uni- 
tarian Church—a Christian church with- 
out a required creed.” 

One of the best things that has happened to 
my church’ has been the month’s visit 
made to this town by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Lyman of Boston and King’s Chapel. Not 
only have they attended church services 
and contributed to help meet our expenses, 
but they issued a personal invitation to 
all our church membership to come to their 
house for an evening reception. 

They provided a delightful social evening 
for their guests—eighty and more in num- 
ber; and besides this hospitality the strong 
influence for Unitarianism which emanated 
from their courtesy and their personalities 
was of great value. I wish that their ac- 
tion could be followed by all visitors 
to the West from the East. Our churches 
here would be greatly the gainers thereby. 

I have heard very encouraging news 
from Mr. Simonds, formerly of Oakland, 
now of Spokane. He has renewed his 
youthful energy. When I met him at Oak- 
land he was about fifty years old. Now 
he is only forty, and is pouring all the 
accumulated riches of his past experience 
into his work, inside and outside his 
church. But, dear brother, he has suf- 
fered deep anguish, recently, by the death 
of his son. We send him sympathy; and 
we know that his absorbing duties of 
Christian service will help him bear his 
inexpressible grief. 

All is going actively and happily at the 
First Unitarian Church, San Francisco, 
Rev. C. S. S. Dutton, minister. On Easter 
Sunday, in accordance with the established 
custom, the Church Book is opened for 
the receiving of signatures. 
Dutton the invitation to the Springfield 
meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
was extended to the several Bay churches. 
The San Francisco church was represented 
by Mr. Abbot A. Hanks, and the Palo 
Alto church by Prof. William Herbert 
Carruth. On’ Sunday, March 30, I ex- 
changed pulpits with Mr. Frederick Vin- 
ing Fisher, who is supplying very ably 
the Oakland pulpit. 
s, a Sunday-school convention was held 


Through Mr. — 


On Saturday, April — 


ee ee ane 
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The New Abolition Party 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN | 


There is something almost as pathetic 
in the fate of a perfectly good word done 
‘to death by the happenings of time and 
chance as in the mournful decline of a 
good joke deserted in its old age, as Dr. 
Crothers felicitously puts it. Such a rhet- 
_ orical ruin is the once respectable word 
“pacifist.” 

The history of all verbicide, whether of 
words or of phrases, is full of interest to 
the philologist and psychologist. Like a 
rag-time song killed by its own popularity, 
many words and phrases owe to their very 
catchiness their later relegation to the cold 
storage of the dictionary, labelled “obso- 
lete.” Others have suffered martyrdom 
from the daggers of ignorance, prejudice, 
and misunderstanding, while others have 
perished from the contagious maladies of 
evil association. It is hence obvious that 
the mortality of some words is due to a 
defect or excess of qualities thrust upon 
them. During the Civil War, the guileless 
Negro was assured—in certain regions— 


that a “bobolitionist’? was “a double- 
headed monster” that would surely devour 
him. 


Scores of words, once in good and regu- 
lar standing, have long been folded away 
in the gray cerements of disuse. Such a 
word is “pious,” once a term without sinis- 
ter connotations. Nor do we hear any one 
now speak of “fin-de-siécle,’ the “ground 
floor,” the “strenuous life,’ or “to the 
fore.” Another word in the last hectic 
stages of decline is “proposition,” once a 
dignified and useful member of lexico- 
graphical society. Now, from cheap asso- 
ciation, it is far down the Avernian slopes 
to destruction. When every huckster on 
the road offers his wares (be they tires, 
soap, wild-cat stock, or aluminum pots) as 
a “gilt-edged proposition,’ one feels a 
covert desire to expurgate the poor dog- 
eared word from the pages of Euclid. 

Like human beings, some words die 
gradually, of inanition, while others are 
swiftly arrested by the fell sergeant, Death. 
A like fate has befallen the word “pacifist,” 
swept out to the sea of oblivion by a 
whelming tide of righteous wrath and ven- 
geance. If the Great War had never been, 
the word “pacifist” might have lived to a 
ripe and honored old age. Or, had the name 
been borne only by those who believe in a 
righteous peace, it still might have attained 
the usual longevity of words not féted 
to an untimely end. But unfortunately 
it was applied, without nice distinction, 
to the priest and Levite who indifferently 
passed by on the other side (when Belgium 
fell among thieves) as well as to the good 
Samaritans who would have smitten as ef- 
fectively the thugs who assaulted the man 
who went down to Jericho as they would 
have bound up the wounds of the victim. 
As the popular mind never makes nice dis- 
tinctions, it did not stop to distinguish be- 
tween the two very distinct types of paci- 
fists. With mob violence, the public hissed, 
“Pacifist!” or “Pro-German!” if a man so 
much as dared to quote a text taken from 
the Sermon on the Mount. The climax of 
absurdity came when the author of “Why 
War” (written before this war began) 
was also called a pacifist and otherwise 
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persecuted for assertions made by almost 
every poet from the time of Sa’d, the Ara- 
bian, to Alfred Noyes. 

Although the world had accepted the 
slogan, “The war to end all war,” the pop- 
ular mind tripped on the droll paradox of 
hooting a man whose whole aim was in 
perfect harmony with that slogan. With 
the failure to discriminate between pacifist 
and pacifist began the downfall of the 
word. We must nevertheless find some 
other word to take its place. Every good 
word has a definite job, and when, by any 
accident, it loses that job, another word 
must be found. Speak what condoning 
words of it we may, the word “pacifist” 
has lost its job. As a candidate for the 
vacancy made by this enforced resignation 
of the word “pacifist” I propose “The New 
Abolitionist.” The New Abolitionist en- 
dorses the League of Nations and any 
other sane method of putting an end to 
killing as a profession. The New Abo- 
litionist differs from the abolitionist of 
slavery times in his recognition of a more 
appalling kind of slavery, which has 
shackled and bled the world for long cen- 
turies. This slavery he knows to be a 
million times more fatal to civilization 
than the comparatively limited bondage— 
bad as that was—which once fettered a 
single race. 

But no man may be called a New Abo- 
litionist who still worships the God of De- 
struction and 

“Attempts the future’s portals 

With the Past’s blood-rusted keys.” 
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If he deserves his name, the New Abo- 
litionist will have power to visualize the 
effects of spiritual as well as physical 
forces. The one, indeed, who most de- 
serves to be called ‘‘Pro-German” is the 
man who has learned nothing from past 
wars, and hence will neither help devise or 
endorse a new and civilized modus vivendi 
between the nations of the world. ‘This 
poverty of imagination is the most obvious 
and suicidal of all the characteristics of 
militarists, of whatever nationality; for 
candor compels the admission that there 
are some in nearly every nation who are 
spiritual and _ political descendants of 
Pharaoh, who needed Seven Plagues to 
bring him to reason. 


Notice from Y. P. R. U. 


The Young People’s Religious Union 
through Tur Recister is asking for the 
names and addresses of any of our Uni- 
tarian friends around Boston who will vol- 
unteer to entertain guests overnight for 
Friday and Saturday of Anniversary 
Week, May 23 and May 24. We expect 
many delegates will come to Boston for the 
first time from some of the new societies 
organized in New Jersey and other distant 
points. 

Please send names and addresses to Miss - 
Esther Cutter, chairman of the Hospitality 
Committee, or to Miss Minnie Packard, 
Field Secretary of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., before May 18. 


s 


Judge —the Public. 


’ 
“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT’ 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators are built on scientific principles—they have earned 
for themselves the universal and enthusiastic apptove al of that great and final 
“IN OVER A MILLIO}¥ 
city and important town in the United States. 
illustrated catalogs. 


REFRIGERATORS 2100" 


Sold in every 
Send for 


HOMES.’ 


GERM 


Both of Them the Top 


Notch of Excellence 

a Why don’t YOU “get in line’? Here 
are more than three Millions of peo- 
ple enjoying the pleasure ‘White 
House” makes a business of provid- 


ing for its friends: 


and YOU should . 


not be missing the opportunity for 


yourself. 


ae, = — 
< (COFFEE 


sos ron a cwicnce 


< «<7 vour Alliance Meetings. 


Best Grocers Everywhere 


Alliance Women use White House Coffee 
and Tea in Preference to all others at 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 


. Missions for Greater Boston, 
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Announcements 


The Channing Conference will hold its 
one hundred and sixth session with the 


Unitarian church at Fairhaven, Mass., 
Wednesday, April 30. Arthur H. Winn, 
Secretary. 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will hold its regular public meeting 
at Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
on Thursday, May 1, at 10.30 A.M. The 
subject will be “Re-creation,” speaker to be 
announced. 


The Programme for Anniversary Week, 
notice of which has already been sent to 
the ministers, will be ready for distribution 
on May 1. Persons desiring copies are in- 
vited to order from the Publication De- 
partment of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
W. Forbes Robertson, Publication Agent. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., a meeting in the interest of Ameri- 
canization will be held on Thursday, May 
I, at 2.30 P.M., under the auspices of the 
Interdenominational Committee of Home 
George W. 
Tupper, Immigration Secretary of the 
State Young Men’s Christian Association, 
will speak. There will be organ music, and 
a social hour with tea will follow. All 
women are cordially invited to attend. 


Meetings and Conferences 
Baltimore Alliance Visits Washington 


“Unitarianism as Confirmed by the Ex- 
periences of the War” was the subject 
which the delegates from Baltimore 
Branch Alliance brought to the bi-weekly 
meeting of the Women’s Alliance, Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 11. This subject, in- 
troduced by the president, Mrs. Francis 
Dunham, was divided into five heads, as 
follows: First, “Patriotism~as Preached 
from Unitarian Pulpits,’ Mrs. Arthur B. 
Nichols. Patriotism is thought and action. 
It stresses not “bitter-end” but “better- 
end.” Second, “Our Chaplains,” Mrs. Jo- 
seph C. France. Sixty-seven men gave 
themselves to welfare service, and gained a 
new knowledge of the true quality of man- 
hood necessary to face the complexities of 
life. Third, “Unitarian Women in Foreign 
Service,” Mrs. William D. Lilly. She gave 
touching instances of the energy, forbear- 
ance, and enthusiasm of these noble work- 
ers. Fourth, “Unitarian Women at Home 
during the War,” Mrs. Louis H. Palmer. 
She showed spiritual facts in efficiency of 
action, the Federation House at Camp 
Devens, Ayer, Mass., being a concrete ex- 
ample. Fifth, “Spiritual Ideals,” Mrs. Fred- 
eric W. Wood. ‘They have gained momen- 
tum. ‘The old wrongs have been ploughed 
up, and courage, unselfishness, and friendli- 
ness planted in good ground. Out of these 
varied experiences and actions have come 
reconstruction, the “overworked word,” to 
. quote Miss Florence Spoffard of the Wash- 
ington Women’s Alliance. Mrs. U. G. B. 
Pierce, president of the Washington Alli- 
ance, was congratulated for the selection 
of Miss Spoffard, who gave a programme 
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of “Sunshine, Sense, and Sympathy.” Some 
of the “high spots” in Miss Spoffard’s 
programme are as follows: The world is 
convalescing and needs steady, wise, pa- 
tient, kind care; the world has seen a 
paternal system of orthodoxy which was 
“without form and void” and is now in- 
terested in a fraternal plan; in this form 
of evolution it is still a planting time, not 
reaping; to aid in this planting it might be 
advisable to appoint a beacon committee, 
or a “beckoning committee,” which should 
consist of four people—two young and 
two mature of both sexes, thus relieving the 
minister of multitudinous duties. Such a 
plan would divide with the minister the re- 
sponsibility of spreading the Unitarian 
gospel. 
Parish News Letters 


Ostpost near Headquarters 


FrorENcE, Mass.—Free Congregational 
Society, Rev. R. Edward Griffith: The an- 
nual meeting of the Free Congregational 
Society was held April 7 and was well at- 
tended. The reports of the various officers 
showed that the Society is in a prosperous 
condition. The treasurer’s report was es- 
pecially gratifying. The Society is free of 
debts, and some of the departments, includ- 
ing the Sunday-school, have a considerable 
balance on hand. It was unanimously voted 
to retain Mr. Griffith for the ensuing year, 
his seventh of service in this parish, which 
gave him a check for one hundred and 
fifty dollars in token of his parishioners’ 
good-will. The Florence Society is one of 
the outposts of liberalism in Western Mas- 
sachusetts. There is need of the message 
of Unitarianism. ‘The outposts of Unita- 
rianism are not all in the West or the 
South, and many of our faith would be sur- 
prised to learn how little is known of it in 
many parts of New England not more than 
one hundred miles from Boston. 


Fifty Years in Southern New Jersey 


Hammonvon, N.J—All Souls First Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Society, Rev. William 
H. Gardner: This Society was organized 
fifty years ago by Universalist and Uni- 
tarian families, chiefly from New England 
States, who founded the town of Ham- 
monton in sparsely-settled South Jersey. 
The fiftieth anniversary was celebrated 
last June. In the early days it was neces- 
sary for these families to draw together 
for mutual comfort and support, for they 
were ostracized by other denominations. 
In 1891 a church was formed affiliated 
with the General Convention of the Uni- 
versalist Church. The families represented 
in the original organization are to-day 
found in society and church, working hap- 
pily together. As far as can be learned, 
this is the first co-operative merger of the 
kind in this country. The president of the 
board of trustees, Mr. William L. Black, is 
Unitarian; so, too, the clerk of the parish, 
Miss A. W. Brewster, who has the distinc- 
tion of having been under the training of 
Dr. John W. Chadwick in Brooklyn. Mr. 
Black, a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
whose parents came from Maine, and Mr. 
Cyrus S. Osgood, a Universalist, also from 
Maine, are the deacons. Mrs. Charles 
Layer, Mrs. Elizabeth Bassett, Mrs. John 
Galigne, Miss Mary and Miss Elsie Layer, 
Mr. Nathaniel Black, are among the more 
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active members of the Society. The So- 
ciety has suffered much by removals to 
other places. Within the last few years 
thirty have gone elsewhere. The property 
of the Society occupies the most sightly 
position in town, in a residence section, 
with a modern parsonage. The church 
building is generally conceded to be the 
most attractive and churchly. A small 
park, owned by the Society, faces the 
church and is generally used by the pub- 
lic. About five years ago the church was 
invited to join with other churches in 
union services. This was a movement 
toward Christian unity of spirit greatly ap- 
preciated and continued, but the past year 
had an interruption, when a new minister 
came to the Presbyterian church, and the 
session of that church sought to disrupt a 
plan-which was proving pleasant and help- 
ful. -The other churches supported All 
Souls Society and the union continues. 
The minister, who is in his sixth year, is 
conducting Sunday evening forum meet- 
ings on reconstruction problems. Some of 
the topics follow: “What do we mean by 
Democracy?” “What are the Ideals of the 
Society of Nations?” “What is Bolshe- 
vism?” “What is to be done with Public 
Utilities?” “What should be the Service 
of the Christian Church in Reconstruc- 
tion?” The minister is the senior clergy- 
man of the town and presides at their 
meetings. He is usually found on com- 
mittees having to do with civic affairs. 


A LONDON OPINION 


Spoken March 23, 1919 


“T regard the Christian Register as 
the best religious paper 
published.”’ 


Dr. J. Forr Newton 


Noted preacher of the famous City Temple, 
London 


A JOURNAL OF 
LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY 
WITH A WORLD OUTLOOK 


oe the address of a friend who 
does not read THE REGISTER. 
A free copy will be forwarded 
promptly. 


Subscription $3. Also club rates. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
6 Beacon Street. 
Boston 


7 Please patronize our advertisers 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The future belongs 
to those who prove 
themselves to be 
the true friends 
of humanity 


Throughout the war he was a “four- 


minute” man. 


Twenty Accessions 


Harvarp, Mass.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Rev. Harvey C. Merrill: 
Early in the year 1918 the minister and 
all the young men of the parish at Harvard 
entered the service. Mr. Merrill and Mr. 
H. H. Putnam are now in France with the 
Y. M. C. A.; two young men are officers 
in the navy; nine are in the army or re- 
cently returned to civil life. The women 
are still active in Red Cross work. The 
parish entertained the Worcester East Con- 
ference in October, serving dinner to more 
than two hundred and fifty guests. The 
social work of the parish has been carried 
on largely by The Alliance, assisted by a 
parish worker from the Tuckerman School, 
Miss Ethel Vinal Lillibridge, who has done 
excellent work. ‘The pulpit has been ably 
filled by preachers of our faith. The or- 
ganist, Charles Newton Pollard, and the 
soloists—Mrs. Merrill, soprano, Mr. Herbert 
‘Thayer, tenor (he is also director of music) 
—have contributed their part in enabling 
the society to “carry on” successfully iu the 
absence of the pastor. What the future 
holds for them to do, it is assured, will 
be done. Twenty names have been added 
the past year to their roll, and the coming 
year looks bright to them. 


In the City of Troubled Industry 


it LAWRENCE, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. William S. Nichols: The church 
held its annual meeting on Monday even- 
ing, March 31. The year just passed is 
“one of slow but steady growth, but by far 
the best year since the new movement was 
started. The church school is organized 
with six classes and a primary department, 
with the new Beacon Series in use. The 
attendance is regular, and the spirit good. 
The Wayside Pulpit has been adopted and 
is appreciated by the community. Reports 
from The Alliance show two meetings a 
month, the sum of $250 given to the church 
treasury, and the payment of other small 
items for the church. The Young Peo- 
-ple’s Religious Union meet one evening a 
week. They have given a yearly pledge of 
$50 to the church, a curtain for the stage, 
and have taken charge of the monthly 
birthday parties given for the members of 
the church and school. A Lend a Hand 
Club of young children was organized in 


‘POINT BREEZE INN 


' Medomak, Me.° Woods, fields and rocky seashores. 
An ideal place for a res tful summer outing. Rates, 
$12.50 u Folder. J. H. Ambrose, 107 West 109th 
St., New York. 
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October. It has done war work. ‘The 
Club will present a Cradle Roll to the 
church. Through the efforts of Mr. C. S. 
Bodwell, there is also a new Men’s Club 
of twenty members. It meets monthly at 
the chapel. Rev. W. S. Nichols, minister 
of the church, expressed himself as pleased 
with the progress and his pleasure at being 
back after his service at Federation House, 
Ayer. The treasurer’s report shows a 
deficit in the treasury, but also shows the 
payment of some back bills incident to the 
building of the chapel, which will not have 
to be included in next year’s budget. The 
interest on the mortgage has been met, and 
steps were taken to make an even greater 
effort to raise money another year. ‘The 
church is still indebted to the American 
Unitarian Association for its very gener- 
ous help in paying part of the running 
expenses, and looks forward to the time 
when that help will not be needed. Miss 
Anna B. Carter, parish worker, gave an 
encouraging report. A happy relationship 
exists among the people of the church, 
making for greater co-operation. Church 
services are held every Sunday morning 
at eleven o’clock, conducted by Mr. James 
H. Morss of Andover. Mr. Morss is a 
natural preacher and teacher. 


Orlando, Fla., Active the Whole Year 


OrLanpo, Fra—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. George H. Badger: Nature has not 
been quite as kind to Florida this season 
as usual, but the number of people who 
have come to Orlando for winter respite 
has been larger than usual, and the church 
work has been most encouraging. Both 
morning and evening services have been 
largely attended, the chapel having been 
“filled to capacity” more than once,—on 
one occasion with people standing. Mr. 
Badger devotes his morning sermons to 
more distinctly religious topics, a course 
on “The Religion of Five Short Poems” 
being followed by a series on “The Lord’s 
Prayer.” Evening topics have been of a 
more popular nature,—first a series on 
“Conspicuous Men of the Hour,” as Lloyd 
George, Marshal.Foch, William Hohenzol- 
lern, Pope Benedict, and Woodrow Wil- 
son; and then some sermons on practical 
problems of the time, such as the League 
of Nations and what Bolshevism really is. 
Every Monday afternoon there is Poetry 
Hour, at which Mr. Badger reads from 
some modern poet with comments. ‘These 
have proved very popular with the tourists 
and bring good audiences every week. 
Unity Circle, which meets every Wednes- 
day with a good programme, has recently 
voted to become a branch of the Women’s 
Alliance, and looks forward to augmented 
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activity under the ‘new order. Friday 
evenings the minister has a Bible study 
hour, at which the New Testament litera- 
ture in the light of modern scholarship is 
studied. A men’s club known as the Con- 
temporary Club has been organized, with 
a dinner and discussion twice a month. 


WANTED ina private family, country preferred, a home 
for a blind, deaf person. Address F., care CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


WORKING HOUSEKEEPER WANTED.—Middle- 
aged American Protestant woman. Good home offered 
in a physician’s family for the suitable woman. Call at 
Suite 2, 9 Massachusetts Ave., ae after 2 p.m. 


Free of Massachusetts Tax and 
Normal Federal Income Tax 


56 Years of Dividends 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 


No bonds No preferred stock 


Dividends and rights during the last ten 
years have totaled $105.75 per share. 

The Merrimac Chemical Co. has a well- 
established business in a variety of lines. 
The United States is alive to the growing 
importance of the chemical industry and the 
Merrimac Chemical Co. is “the” chemical 
company of New England. 


Price and further information on request 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


Exchanges 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 

Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, *‘Undertaker, Boston” 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY 


A Discourse on Some of the Distinguishing Opinions of Unitarians 


CHANNING’S BALTIMORE SERMON 


DELIVERED May 5, 1819 
CENTENARY EDITION of this famous address, with an introduction by Dr. 
EarL Morsk WILBovrR, is being published in attractive form by the American 


Unitarian Association. 


The pamphlet is intended for free distribution in limited quan- 


tities, and any churches desiring to observe the Anniversary on May 5 should forward 


orders as soon as possible. 


Ready April 30, 1919 


OrpEer rrom THE PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Altogether, the chapel is kept busy. ‘This 
is no longer merely a “tourists’ church.” 
The services and activities are to continue 
throughout the year with a resident pas- 
tor on the ground. As Orlando is rapidly 
growing, and is offering so many increas- 
ing attractions to visitors and home-seek- 
ers, the importance of the work becomes 
plain. 

; - Personal 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Packard of 
Quincy, Mass., announce the engagement 
of their daughter, Miss Minnie Packard, 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
to Rev. Cloyd Hampton Valentine, Ph.B., 
of Canton, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDCMEN'S of the American Uni- 


tarian Association :- 

Already acknowledged.......----e+eseteees $24,426.27 
April 1. Society in Deerfield, Mass........ 25.00 

1. Society in Deerfield, Mass., to create 
a life membership.........++.-- 50.00 

1. Isaac Gray, Annandale, Nova 
ee Re: eS FOS CoB, Sear oat 5.00 

1. Dr. George B. Noyes, Stonington, 
Go Genlartrs aha Stae ites edie aa oy pata 5.00 
1. D. M. Holbrook, Suffern, N.Y..... 5.00 

1. Miss Harriet P. Heald, Boston 
iaaas Vise dice Hatodete & sralenin's & istnisie 5.00 

1. Sterling, Mass., Branch Women’s 
ANN ance -. veils wads cerebiowe vets 5.00 

1. Second Unitarian Society, Brookline, 
Mass, Branch Women’s Alliance. . 5.00 
1. Sunday School, Northampton, Mass. 5.00 
2. Society in Chattanooga, Tenn..... 25.00 
2. Society in Vineland, N.J., additional. 1.00 

2. Malden, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Rance ses oe nivpe'e sislele ties a0 10.00 
2. Society in Northfield, Mass......- 10.00 
2. First Church Chestnut Hill, Mass. 134.00 
3. Society in Florence, Mass.....--+- 25.00 

3. Second Congregational Society, 
Northampton, Mass.....++.++++ 124.67 
3. Henry E. Bothfeld, Boston, Mass.. 25.00 
3. Second Parish, Worcester, Mass... 447.52 
3. Sunday School, Ottawa, Canada... 2.92 
3. Third Religious Society, Dorchester, an 
26.80 


Mass. i 
3. Society in Medford, Mass., addi- 


NICTIAD Dole etn vues crauste s(elesiais oie es 5.00 
4. Society in Pembroke, Mass......- 12.00 
4. Society in Trenton, N.J......-.+- 25.00 
4. Society in Schenectady, WEY cbs ote 10,00 
4. M. T. Garvin, Lancaster,- Pa... 100.00 
5. Sunday School, Baltimore, Md..... 5.25 
5. “Algonac” —_— ws eevee ververerss . 100.00 
7. Society in Wilmington, Del., addi- 
it OE Ee a mine arias 22.00 
7. Society in Edmonton, Alberta, Can- 
CREAR BE POOR EE 24.00 
_7. Rev. Robert §S. Loring, Newton 
Centre, Mass., to create a life 
membership ...ccseecererseverce 50.00 
7. West Roxbury, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ..--.--esseee 10.00 
7. Channing Church, Dorchester, Mass. 5.00 
7. Corp. John F. Callahan, Brooklyn, 
INGY Sin eA Wig elas Role oad emia 5.00 
8. Society in Winchendon, Mass..... 108.00 
8. Society in Peabody, Mass......... 35.00 
, 8. Sunday School, New London, Conn. 5.00 
8. First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass.. 100,00 
8. Society in Bath, N.H............ 5.00 
8. Society in Sudbury, Mass......... 15.25 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CLerK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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April 8, Sudbury, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Aliance  ».¢ ¥is'e amttpiacelea se §.co 
8. Sunday School, Manchester, N.H... 10,00 
8. Society in Pepperell, Mass........ 11.95 
8. Society in Gardner, Mass........ 25.00 
8. Chirch of the Disciples, Boston, 
Wiase.ova.. « <dnn «aR E eA has 423.05 
8. Society in Victoria, B.C., Can.... 10,00 
9. Society in Belfast, Me........... 47.00 
9. Society in Wilton Centre, N.H.... 37.50 
9. Mr. and Mrs. Edw. C. Jordan, 
Portland, Me. ..nwees's</esm:< sl 10.00 
9. Sunday School, Albany, N.Y...... 2.50 
9. Society in Sharon, Mass., additional. 30.00 
9. Miss Isabel G. Tower, Los Angeles, 
Salif.. & : . ives is ie Oe are Step ele 25.00 
10. Society in Fairhaven, Mass....... 150.00 
10. Society in Lebanon, N.H.........- 40.00 
10. Chelsea, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance .:..06 se ssiep «hd stupa aie 2.00 
to. First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety, Buffalo, N.Y.....0..00-. 250.00 
10. Church of the, Unity, Dorchester, 
TWaas. «+ + os detagun temete eleratais ie 20.00 
10. Arlington, Mass.,, Branch Women’s 
Albance .<. dcx dwetepstpechiase « vie 15.00 
10. Rev. William F. Furman, Westfield, 
FY.) vat oe « oa apie Relie emeR ietarals (66 2.00 
10. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio. 5.00 
10. Sunday School, Medfield, Mass... 8.09 
10. Tohn P. Crane, Woburn, Mass..... 10.00 
10. Mr. and Mrs. Ira B. Hyde, Prince- 
ton. i; Mo. .. cise eseeriiaee vem 4 5.00 
11. Society in Houlton, Me.........- 50.00 
11. Theodore M. Plimpton, Boston, 
Wiastc .- > 0000 SERN = os ke © 1.00 
11. Society in Francestown, N.H....... Relo) 
t1. Dedham, Mass., Branch Women’s 
TATance. ., 2» sseeet= srk 8 15.00 
11. Jamaica Plain, Mass., Junior Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... hatelals AR 25.00 
12, Second Parish, Worcester, Mass., 
maditional .vc% cate palele tee 39.56 
12. Miss Mary W. Baker, Lowell, Mass. 5.00 
12. Gardner, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance .. . ««sieealen? acmam 5 * 5.00 
14. Society in Westwood, Mass., addi- 
TIONAL f..s.« ois ats «meee eeeaia a rae Sea 25.00 
14. Society in Milford, N.H.......--- 15.00 
14. Hawes Branch, Women’s Alliance, 
South Boston, Mass......-++++> 5.00 
14. Society in Rockland, Mass....-.-- 22.00 
14. Society in Charleston, W. Va....-- 25.00 
14. Society in Milwaukee, \ fC OARS 50.00 
14. Society in Belmont, pe) ee ‘5 274.00 
14. First Parish, Portland, MA Bas ney .a 5 10,00 
14. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., ad- 
ditional ....--scescesmeeersssre 120.00 
14. Society in Bolton, Mass.....- nee 30.00 
14. Mrs. Gertie L. Smart. Hawley, Minn. 5.00 
14. Miss A. Lora Weis, Dorchester, Mass. 10.00 
14. Louis W. Riggs, Yarmouth, Me... 5.00 
re. Society in Augusta, Me....+++++> 200.00 
15. Society in Brooklyn, pan: ocak oe pes 
15. Society in Carlisle, G88. odes ye 16.00 
15. L. S. Ashley, Sibley, Ill.....--+++> 10.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
April 7. University Church School, Seattle, 
Waek.ic 2... se aineereea ess 3 6 19,90 
7. Income of invested funds......-++ 500.00 
12. Sunday School, First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Buffalo, N.Y. 10.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
“EDUCATION. 
April 1. Follen Church Sunday School, Lex- 
ington, ‘ASG. . pate eo es a8 a's 5.00 
1. First Congregational Society Sun- 
day School, West Bridgewater, 
7 ean An 5 os. ons 5.00 
1. Second Parish Sunday School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. .....e0eeeeserescs 5.00 
5. Sunday School, Westboro, Mass.... 3.00 
10. Sunday School, Ann Arbor, Mich.. 5.00 
14. Sunday School, Fairhaven, Mass... 15.00 
14. Pilgrim Sunday School, First Uni- 
tarian Church, San Francisco, 
Gait, cia sie sstelore bere splaresas 5s )0) 5.07: 
$28,689.50 


Henry M. WiruataMms, Treasurer, 
2s Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Miss Holmes’s Work in France 


Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER gratefully ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $47 during the 
last week, for Miss Holmes’s work among 


the destitute families of France. The 

money has been forwarded. 

Previously acknowledged ....-.++seeeeeeeeee $437.50 

Plymouth Branch Alliance, Plymouth, Mass.... 25-00 

Billerica Branch Alliance, Billerica, Mass....- 2.00 

L. D. S. Metcalf, Providence, R.I......++++ 20,00 
Received to April 21, 1919....+ee0++44++8484.59 

o 
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YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 
Open May 28th. 20th Season 
Most Modern and Complete Summer 
Hotelin New England. Quiet home- 
like atmosphere. Steam heat, electric 
lighting, elevator, private baths. 
Altitude 1200 ft. Wonderful mountain scenery. 

May we send our Booklet? 


TEMPLETON 
wINN 


Music. 


Notice is hereby given that the Annual 
Meeting of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society will be held at 4 p.m. on Monday, 
May 109, 1919, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
to elect officers, to transact any other busi- 
ness which may properly come before the 
meeting, and for the special purpose of 
acting on the following motion :— 

Moved, that in the Deed by which the 
American Unitarian Association serves the 
Pension Society as Trustee the Second Ar- 
ticle be amended to read as follows: “All 
bequests, all gifts of one thousand dollars 
or over, and all property specially given for 
the permanent fund, received in any finan- 
cial year, which shall run from April 30 
to April 30, shall constitute the perma- 
nent fund”; and that the first twenty-two 
words of the Third Article be amended to 
read as follows: “All monies or other prop- 
erty received in any financial year, not in- 
cluded in the permanent fund as above set 
forth, together with.” 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
By ROBERT S. LORING, Secretary 


National Federation of 
Religious Liberals 


Organized at Philadelphia in 1908, it has held eight 
congreaee in Philadelphia, New York City, Rochester, 
N.Y., Oakland, Cal., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Boston. 


Membership, open to all, $1.00 


Its purpose is to unify the forces which make for religious 
freedom and progress in America, and bring them, so far 
as may be, into council and co-operation concerning the 
spiritual and ethical interests they possess in common. 

It strives to foster tolerance and good-will, both religious 
and racial, in the community; and to promote a fellowship 
of the spirit based on religious character and conduct, and 
not on creed and rite. 

It labors for the awakening of the public conscience, 
the promotion of social justice, and the realization of a 
more perfect democracy. 

It. endeavors to reconcile an enlightened National 
Patriotism with ideal conceptions of International Obliga- 
tion and AW orid-Bretheehood: 


Professor Jesse H. Hotmes, Ph.D., President, Swarth- 
more College, Pa. 

CuarLtes W. Wenpte, D.D., Secretary-Treasurer, 
165 Hunnewell Avenue, Newton, Mass. (to whom applica- 
tions for membership may be addressed). 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: ELIZABETH POWELL BOND; 
SamurL A. Exrot, D.D.; Daniret Evans, D.D.; Rev. 
Freprerick R. Grirrin; Morris JAstrow, Ph.D.; LEE 
S. McCottester, D.D.; Henry Morter, D.D.; Lucia 
Ames Mrap; Wit1tam Rosenav, D.D.; JoserH Swain, 
LL.D.; Amprose WuiTe VERNON, D.D 

Council: Dr. O. Epwarp JANNEY; HENRY BERKOWITZ, 
D.D., Rev. J. HERMAN RANDALL ; Professor ANNA GARLIN 
Sprencer; S. Burns Weston; J. CLARENCE LEE, D.D.; 
Cart A. Voss, D.D.; Frank -O: Hatt, D.D.; Rev. 
Henry R. Rosr, D.D.; Rev. Minot O. Snsons; ae Bar- 
NARD WALTON; Dr. KAurMAN KonLer; Dr. Lours Gross- 
MAN. . 


_ The next annual meeting of the Federation will be held 
in the Meeting House of the Progressive Friends, Long- 
wood, Kennett, Chester County, Pa., May 31 and June x. 
Details as tc Topics and Speakers hereafter. 


When ordering change of address | 


please send old as well as 
address, 
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ONLY ONE SUNDAY MorkE 


Unitarian churches which have not yet. 
taken their annual collection for the work of 
the American Unitarian Association have 
only one Sunday remaining for action before 
the end of this financial year. Church treas- 
urers are urgently requested to act promptly 
in forwarding the contributions. The books 
of the Association close on 


THE FIRST OF MAY 


In the few days remaining much may be 
accomplished if no time 1s wasted. The record 
of this year will soon be written, and the new 
year of work will begin. The new year is built 
upon the old. The new plans will grow out 
: of this year’s achievements. Added contribu- 
j tions now will give increased power for the 
_ || work of the immediate future. 


ES | THE TIMES CALL 

for an increased activity in our liberal fellow- 
ship. The call is concretely a call for added 
contributions in the next few days. Let us 
have an alert response. 


[ Church treasurers should forward contributions promptly to Henry M. WitutaMs, Treasurer 
25 BEACON STREET, Boston, MassacHusetts 


“T want the Life of 


Pupil in Library: 
Cesar.” Librarian: “Sorry, but Brutus 
got ahead of you.” B. 


Hard-Boiled Drill Sergeant: “Straighten 
out that line there! Wha’ d’ ya think this 
is—the Rainbow Division?”—Judge. 


“Ts she tender-hearted?” “Painfully so. 
She’s even affected by the sob-stuff adver- 
tisements of the meat batons.’—Life. 


Mother: “What did you do with your 
chocolate egg?” Five-year-old: “It was 
getting a little soft, mother, so I put it in 
the kettle to boil it hard.”—Buffalo Express. 


A little girl looking out of the window 
at a funeral said when the casket was 
brought down the steps, “Hooray, hooray, 
how is that for a fine piece of furniture!” 

M. A. B. 


“No houses for rent anywhere, it seems.” 
“True.” “And a big demand everywhere, 
I hear.” “Well?” “I’m forced to the con- 
clusion that millions of people haven't been 
living in houses.”—Louisville Courier-J our- 


nal, 


An ardent orator not unknown among 
readers of THE REGISTER was stirred into 
speaking a rare mixed figure. He said, 
“What we must do, gentlemen, is to ele- 
vate the word ‘promotion’ to its full spir- 
itual content.” 


A man called at the address where a 
- donkey had been advertised for sale. The 
door was opened by a small boy. The 
caller said, “I have come to inquire about 
the donkey.” Whereupon the boy went 
to the foot of the stairs and called out, 
“Father, you’re wanted.” B. 


Seeing in Pleasantries the story of the 
little girl asking a visitor who had no Ilit- 
tle boys or girls, “What kind of a person 
are you?” brings to mind the remark of 
another little girl, who when she heard 
that her aunt, who had just come to New 
York, was going to board, exclaimed in 
great disgust, “O Aunt Alice, I thought 
B. 


you were going to LIVE!” 


It was a mile over Mount Clemens. The 
pilot of the plane from Selfridge Field 
was giving a visiting officer his first air 
voyage. He cut off the motor. “See those 
people?” shouted the pilot. “Fifty per 
cent. of them think we are going to fall.” 
“They've got nothing on us,” was the re- 
ply that streamed for half a mile back of 
the plane; “fifty per cent. of us do.”— 
Detroit News. 


This is a true story of a resourceful 
motorist. Of the ethics of it, there is no 
condoning. A traffic law ina New Eng- 
land city forbids the parking of cars on 
the principal business street. A citizen, 
who understood this, was sure he could 
stop his car,. deliver ,a message, and be 
back in his seat all in a moment. But he 
was detained. Also he forgot. When he 
came out a policeman stood by his_auto- 
mobile. Did the man go to his cag? He 


did not. He hurried to his office. He 
telephoned to police headquarters: “My 
car [giving a detailed description] has 


been stolen.” In a half-hour this reply: 
“An officer has. found your car. It. is 
here at headquarters. Come and get it.” 
He did. Profuse thanks. Was it clever? 
D. 
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ASH BARREL 
TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ON EACH 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 FARRAR STREET = - LYNN, MASS. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 


Our Spiral 
Under- 


SI 


for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Rev. W. A. Marzolf, minister. 


Church school at 9.45 A.M. Hale and Howe classes at 


12.15. Service of worship and sermon at 11. ‘The ser- 
mons for the month of April will be on the theme “ Man— 
his Origin, his Development, his Destiny.” 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester, D.D., will preach April 27. Service at 11 
am. Sunday-school at 9.15 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Service 11 A.M. 
2 i Magni in connection with Roxbury Federation of 

urches. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season, Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke 
ley and Marlborough Streets.’ Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Communion service on first Sunday of the month. 
The church is open daily fromg to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Dr. Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. 
Service daily 12 M. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, wi 
preach Sunday, April 27, Church service at 11, Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at1z. Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at11 A.M. The minister will preach. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address. West, Newton, Mass. 


= 


THE: TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN’ THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


WANTED 


Twenty-five returning soldiers to enlist ina cam- 
paign for a reconstructed church and nation in 
the spirit which won the victory at Chateau 
Thierry and St. Mihiel- Such young men may 
be trained for the 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
interpreted in modern terms, at the 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Mass. , 

Autumn Quarter begins September 26; Summer Quarter 
(at Chicago) begins June 16. Scholarships available for 
a limit.d number of Western ministers for the summer ses- 
sion at Chicago. .e 
Apply to Rev. F. C. Sourawortx, D.D., LL.D., President 


Important 4 
In these days of conservation and scarci , 
of materials we request our subscribe Ss 


kindly to send us notice of change of ad- — 


dress at least one week in advance when-— 
ever possible. 
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